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An advocate will never secure from others more 
interest in the cause he represents than he has in it 
himself. The best he can hope to do is to transfer 
his enthusiasm for it to his hearers. He will do well 
if he does that. This is a truth for a teacHer to have 
in mind. If he is not full of his lesson to begin with, 
he will not fill his scholars with it, however much 
time he spends at its teaching. 


It is not uncommon to find persons who act as 
though their inability to be surprised were the surest 
sign of their intellectual superiority. But the fact is 
that our susceptibility to surprise is one measure of 
our impressibility to truth. It is to him who is most 
susceptible to the beauties of nature that the profuse 
glories of springtime offer a c2aseless series of surprises, 
€ven in those aspects with which he counts himself 
most familiar. And so it is to him who has taken 
God most intimately into his heart, that God most 
ceaselessly reveals himself in new surprises of his ten- 
derness and love. 


Fault-finding and censure are more likely to have 
their cause in the spirit of the one who complains, 





than in the objectionableness of that of which he 
makes complaint. To the man of a kindly spirit, 
there is a bright side to everything he looks at; 
while to the ill-natured man not even the noonday 
sun is without its disfiguring spots. “ Whence come 
wars, and whence come fightings among you? Come 
they not hence, even of your pleasures that war in 
your members?” If you would improve your sur- 
roundings, you should improve your mental and moral 
eyesight ; for if there were more good inside of you, 
things outside would look a great deal better to you. 


A popular method of trying to raise money for a 
good cause is by proposing to secure a certain sum 
from every church or every Sunday-school in a given 
field, or from every member of a given church or 
Sunday-school, or from every individual who might 
fairly be expected to be interested in that special 
cause ina given community. This method is con- 
stantly being tried, and with well-nigh uniform failure. 
The truth is, that any calculation that rests on the 
assumption of the average man’s readiness to bear his 
full share of paying or doing for others, is sure to 
prove a mistake. The average man can be depended 
on to eat his full share daily, but not to divide his 
dinner with his hungry neighbor, The average man 
will even do as much work as is necessary to keep his 
body and soul together, but he is not always ready 
to take hold and supply the deficiency of his less 
efficient fellow. Hence it is that unless he who is 
willing to do his full share of work, or to give his full 
proportion of money, in behalf of a good cause, is 
willing to do and to give more than his full share, the 
cause is likely to suffer through his lack of giving 
and doing. 


The Romish doctrine of Papal Infallibility does not 
include the claim that the Pope never makes a mis- 
take. It goes no farther than to assert that when the 
Pope speaks ex cathedra,—that is, in an official utter- 
ance as the Head of the Church,—in passing on a mat- 
ter of doctrine, he is sure to be divinely guided in 
the way of truth. It is admitted by the straitest 
theologians of the Church of Rome, that the Pope 
may make mistakes and may do wrong. It is often 
an interesting question, however, whether a certain 
utterance of the Pope is, or is not, an ex cathedra utter- 
ance coming within the limits of the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility. Such a question has been raised con- 
cerning the Pope’s recent utterance on the morality 
of the Irish Plan of Campaign; and many devout 
Romanists are inclined to accept or to reject the coun- 
sels of the Pope in that matter, according to their 
understanding of the case, so far, one way or the other. 
Another such question is raised by the Pope’s action 
in the matter of a French version of the story of 
the Four Gospels, as described on another page, for 
readers of The Sunday School Times, by the Rev. Dr. 
William Wright, a secretary of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, who writes directly from Rome. 
In this instance the present Pope formally approved 
the work, and gave to it his apostolic benediction. A 
year later, when the work had passed its twenty-fifth 
edition, the same Pope formally proscribed, it, order- 
ing it placed on the Index Expurgatorius, or List of 
Prohibited Works. Of course, it will hardly be 
claimed by any one that the Pope’s utterance was in 
both cases—if indeed it was in either case—an infal- 


lible one. It, clearly, will have to be admitted that 
in one instance or the other the Pope blundered in a 
very important matter. And this admission obviously 
gives to all the privilege of deciding for themselves 
in which instance it was that the Pope made the 
blunder. Meanwhile it can hardly be doubted that 
the circulation and influence of the now proscribed 
book will be greatly increased by its added promi- 
nence through the twofold utterance and action of 
the once mistaken Pope. And here is another illus- 
tration of the truth that the mistakes as well as the 
wise actions of men are used of God for the advance- 


ment of the truth. 
‘ 


THE POWER OF A REMEMBERED VISION. 


Our best and highest conceptions of that which may 
be, or which is to be, are dependent on our personal 
experiences or observations of that which is, or which 
has been. In other words, our ideals are limited by 
our perceptions of the actual. We cannot, indeed, 
conceive of any goodness or brightness or admirable- 
ness, of any grandeur or glory or majesty, which is 
not included in, or indicated by, that which we 
have seen for ourselves, or which we have been made 
to see by the descriptions of those who have seen it; 
and they, again, can convey to us an idea of what 
they have seen, only by means of a reference to what 
we have seen. It is, in fact, true, in a fuller sense 
than we are accustomed to consider it, that “the lamp 
of the body is the eye;” and that in proportion as 
the eye perceives bright visions or gazes into shadows 
is there light or darkness in the inner man. 

When we speak of the vivid imaginings of the poet, 
the painter, the sculptor, the architect, we are inclined 
to forget that no one of these can have in his mind 
any creation of fancy which is more than a combi- 
nation or an elaboration of beauties which he has 
looked upon with his natural eye; and that he can 
never enable us to see the result of his imaginings 
except by means of our eyes of sense. If the poet 
were to employ words which are not figurative of our 
perceptions and experiences, his verse would be but 
senseless jargon to us. Even the inspired seer, in 
an attempt to convey to us a picture of the home of 
the redeemed, must speak of streets of gold and 
gates of pearl, and a sea of glass, and a great white 
throne, and of palms and harps and crowns, as a 
help to our conception of richness and splendor and 
rejoicing and victory. Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
can at its best represent no more than he and we 
have seen, or now see, in an exhibit of saintly, sacred 
womanhood, and of holy, winsome childhood. Neither 
Phidias nor Michael Angelo could carve an impressive 
representation of Minerva, or of Moses, except by 
bringing out into clear prominence those traits of 
wisdom, and of probity, and of holy boldness in faith, 
which have already been seen in the forms and faces 
and the conduct of the best of the human race. 
From the temples of Karnak in Upper Egypt, to 
the Taj Mahal in Agra, and to Giotto’s Tower in 
Florence, every stately or graceful form in architec- 
ture took its conception from some visible beauty in 
nature, such as the lotus, the acanthus, the palm, the 
vine, the inter-arching branches of the trees, the tra- 
cery of frost-work, the towering walls and peaks 
of mountain heights, and the vaulted dome of the 
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thind is limited in his possibilities of perception by 
that which he has seen, or which he now sees, with 
hiseyes. The best that is before him in aspiration is 
inevitably conditioned on the best that is yet his, in 
present or remembered visions, 


Oneof the chiefest proofs of the veritableness of 
the gospel history is the fact that no character like 
that of Jesus of Nazareth could have been conceived 
in the mind of man if it had not been an actuality 
before the eyes of men. In all the religious books of 
the ages no such character is either pictured or sug- 
gested. No divinity of the Greeks or Romans, no 
deity or sage or saint of the Oriental world, no 
model teacher represented in the rabbinical writings, 
approaches the standard of a Perfect Man which is 
realized in the gospel portraiture of Jesus. The best 
attempts of the early Christians to improve on, or to 
add to, the inspired representation of the character of 
Jesus, are only an added evidence of the impossi- 
bility of gaining a worthy ideal of character except 
by a sight of the real in such a character. And even 
now that the character of Jesus is clearly pictured to 
the world, its choicest traits can be perceived in their 
surpassing beauty only by those who are enabled to 
see some measure of these traits reproduced in the 
followers and representatives of Jesus. His witnesses 
must present in their own lives a lofty ideal before 
those to whom they tell of One infinitely worthier and 
nobler and holier than themselves; for none of us 
can have in our brightest imaginings a conception of 
Christ-likeness that is not based on some vision of 
Christ-likeness which has been before our natural 
eyes. In this sense it may be said that our best ideals 
are not before us, but behind us; that our highest 
hopes are of realizing at the fallest the good of which 
we havealready had a gleam, and of which the memory 
abides with us as an inspiration and an incentive. 

When the Lord would enable his servant Moses, 
already skilled in all the wisdom of the most enlight- 
ened nation of the world, to found a new common- 
‘ wealth, and to institute a new religious system, he 
called him into his presence on the mountain-top, and 
gave to him there a vision of that which should be, 
and which could be; and from that time onward the 
remembered vision of Moses was the ideal and the 
aspiration of the prophet and the leader and the law- 
giver of Israel. In all his planning and doing thence- 
forward, item by item ‘and step by step, the divine 
injunction sounded in his ears: “ See that thou make 
them after their pattern, which hath been shewed thee 
in the mount.” When the prophet Elisha would 
have the confidence and courage of his terror-smitten 
servant restored to him, at Dothan, and found his 
own words of cheer unavailing to this end, he 
besought God to grant to that young man a glimpse 
of the divine provisions for the protection of God’s 
earthly servants. “And Elisha prayed; and said, 
Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see. 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man; 
and he saw: and, behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” In 
the light of that remembered vision, this world arid 
its dangers seemed very different to Elisha’s servant 
from that hour onward. The memory of what he had 
seen forbade his having anxiety over what was to come. 


When, again, the Lord would have the apostle to the 
Gentiles achieve such a work as no man had achieved 
before, and endure such trials and hardships as no 
man had endured before, the Lord granted a vision 
to Paul to encourage him in his doing and enduring 
unto the end. Just what that vision was Paul could 
not tell to others ; for the realities of no vision can be 
disclosed exeept to those who have had corresponding 
visions of realities. But Paul could refer to his 
remembered vision from time to time, and could give 
indications of the power over him of its ideal realities, 
“T will come to visions and revelations of the Lord,” 
he said. “I know a man in Christ, fourteen years 
ago (whether in the body, I know not; or whether out 
of the body, I know not; God knoweth), such a one 
caught up even tothe third heaven. And I know such 
‘a man (whether in the body, or apart from the body, I 





know not; God knoweth), how that he was caught up 
into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter.” But for that 
remembered vision, the mission of Paul might have 
been a failure, and the triumphs of Christianity would 
not have been what we now rejoice.over.. And so it 
is with many another remembered vision; as a reality 
of the past it is an ideal for the future, toward the 
realizing of which the seer looks forward with longing 
and hope, and unto which he strives. with faith-filled 
courage. 

A remembered vision of good is a precious posses- 
sion. He who can recall a scene of beauty, of gran- 
deur, of holiness, of peace, or who has before his 
mind’s eye a character of rare attractiveness and 
worth, which was known by him, in the recent. or 
the earlier past, has an ideal reality to look forward 
to, and to strive after, as no one without such a mem- 
ory can have. Only he whose childhood’s home was 
a home of delight, has in advance any true conception 
of what his manhood’s home ought to be. Only he 
who has lived in an atmosphere of Christian love and 
of Christian faith, can conceive of the pre-eminent 
joys of such an atmosphere. Only he who has looked 
into the face, and who has heard the words, and who 
has felt the heart-throbbings, of a true woman’s best 
womanhood, as mother, or sister, or wife, or friend, 
can conceive of a true woman’s truest power and real- 
est worth. Only he can conceive any measure of that 
which God has in store for his loved ones, who has 
had his eyes opened to perceive some measure of that 
which God has already given to his loved ones. 

Even though a remembered vision be as a momen- 
tary gleam of light in the darkness, its power in 
uplifting an ideal before the mind is a permanent 
power. Elisha’s servant could never again have as 
vague or as low a conception of God’s care of his 
loved ones after that glimpse which was given him, 
at Dothan, of the encircling host of heaven, as was 
possible to him before then. If the man who was 
born blind, and whom Jesus restored to sight, in 
Jerusalem, had been put back into blindness after 
once opening his eyes on this world of light and 
beauty, he could never be in the same state as in all 
his life up to that time. The remembered vision of 
life and loveliness would have abided with him as an 
ideal and as an inspiration to the day of his death ; 
and heaven itself would have had added attractions 
to him in the light of that vision. The best that we 
have seen of happiness or of character gives shape to 
our ideals of happiness and character ; and if indeed 
we are granted but a single glimpse of a higher plane 
of happiness, or of a worthier and a more admirable 
character, than we have seen before, at once the best 
of our former ideals of happiness or of character are 
distanced by the new ideal, and henceforward the 
higher ideal is ours, with its nobler incentives to 
striving and aspiring. It is not, as we are accus- 
tomed to say, that our ideals are visionary, but rather 
that our visions of the real form our ideals, and that 
the best that we have seen and known is the lowest 
line of our conceptions of desirable and attain- 
able good. ° 

Let us thank God for the visions he has granted to 
us of happiness and holiness and true loveliness, in 
the characters of those who have held before us the 
highest standards which we have yet seen, of being 
and doing! Let us see to it that these remembered 
visions are as inspiring ideals to us of performance 
and of attainment in God’s service! Let us pray 
God that our own being and doing may, by his grace, 
be an inspiration and an incitement to those upon 
whose sight our characters and our conduct may gleam 
as the basis of a remembered vision ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Any ventured speculation, or suggestion, concerning 
“heaven” or “hell,” is sure to have the attention and 
interest.of very many. Thusa recent statement in these 
pages, that “heaven is a condition rather than a place,” 
has made quite a buzz of questioning among readers of 
The Sunday School Times. The substance of the criti- 





cisms on this statement is covered by the following from 
a New Orleans reader: rad 

I notice in Notes on Open Letters for April 14: “ Heaven isa 
condition rather than a place.” What do you do with the last 
clause of John 14: 2? 

What do we do with that passage (“I go to prepare a 
place for you”)? Why, we accept it as unquestionably 
true, That there are places in the heavenly condition 
we do not doubt; but that heaven, as the heavenly con- 
dition, is a place, we have no reason forsupposing. The 
kingdom of heaven is the realm of the Redeemer. He 
who is a redeemed soul is in the condition of heaven in 
whatsoever place he may be. The limitation of the 
term “heaven” to a place is not derived from the Bible 
teachings, but from the uninspired and traditional useg 
of the word, 


A careless reader is always readiest to charge careless- 
ness on the writer whom he fails to understand. Not 
comprehending the meaning of words which he reads 
carelessly, he jumps to the conclusion that the writer has 
written carelessly. A good illustration of this truth is 
given by a Pennsylvania reader, who says: 

In your number of April 14, page 238, Bishop Warren states 
in regard to the increase in using talents in our Lord’s parable, 
that the gain in one case was one thousand percent, and in the 
other five hundred per cent. The fact is, that, in all these cases, 
the gain each time is just one hundred per cent;. no more, no 
less! I hope the Bishop’s theology is better than his arithmetic, 
This fact is also clear; namely, correspondents and contributors 
to your paper should make correct statements, and not careless 
assertions like the above. 

Yet Bishop Warren’s statement is correct, and his 
Pennsylvania critic is in error. There will bea gain to 
the latter if, from this experience, he learns his liability to 
read carelessly and to misjudge hastily. Bishop Warren 
is comparing the “two parables of talent [not of talents 
but of talent] complementing each other,”-+the one in 
Matthew 25 : 14-30; the other in Luke 19: 11-27 (as 
pointed out in the Lesson Surroundings for the lesson on 
which Bishop Warren is commenting). In the latter 
parable, each servant received a pound. One of the ser- 
vants gained ten pounds with his one pound : “a thousand 
per cent.” Another gained five pounds’ with his one 
pound: “ five hundred per cent.” And this is what Bish 
Warren points out to his careful readers. If the Bishop's 
theology is as good as his arithmetic, he certainly may 
be called a safe religious teacher. But hasn’t the Penn- 
sylvania reader coyvered.up his talent of carefulness 
in a napkin? 


Unless a Bible student realizes the truth that the pre- 
cepts of the Bible are intended to represent and to 
emphasize principles, rather than to enjoin rules, he will 
fail of the highest profit from his study of Bible precepts. 
Herein lies the difference between the letter and the 
spirit of the teachings of the Word of God. A New 
Jersey correspondent is perplexed, at this point, on the 
subject of “usury ” or “interest,” in the light of various 
Bible precepts, and he asks: 

I. had hoped to see a full discussion of the teaching of the 
Bible concerning usury or interest in The Sunday School 
Times containing the lesson for April 29, as the lesson for that 
day touches this question ; but, to my disappointment, there is 
not a word on the subject. Itseems to me that this question 
should not be overlooked. Many are greatly puzzled by those 
passages in the Bible which seem to forbid the taking of interest. 
Some think that only exorbitant or unlawful interest is forbidden. 
Others say that usury in the Bible is synonymous with interest, 
and therefore all interest is forbidden. Others think that those 
passages were not intended to forbid the taking of interest as 
morally wrong, and that the prohibition for special reasons 
was designed to apply only to the Jews of Old Testament times 
iy their dealings with each other. Can we not have this subject 
discussed in The Sunday School Times, and the difficulties 
cleared up? 

It is true that the words translated “usury” in our 
ordinary English Bible might also be rendered “ interest.” 
The New Testament Revisers made this change, but the 
Old Testament Revisers retained the earlier form. Light 
is thrown on the spirit of the Bible teachings concerning 
usury, or interest, by several passAges in Deuteronomy, 
if “interest” be there substituted for “usury.” Thus: 
“Thou shalt not lend upon interest to thy brother; inter- 
est of money, interest of victuals, interest of anything 
that is lent upon interest: unto a foreigner thou mayest 
lend upon interest; but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon interest.” Evidently the taking of interest is 
not counted a sin per se; for itis authorized except ia 
those relations of life where a community of loving 
interest ought to prevail. To-day it would not be right 
for a neighbor to charge interest on a loaf of bread, ora 
pound of butter, or a few eggs, borrowed, in an emergency, 
from his next-door neighbor; whereas it would not be 
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wrong for a small dealer to charge a reasonable profit on 
those very articles (which is practically the same as char- 
ging intereston their cost), if he had them for sale as a mat- 
ter of convenience to the neighborhood. The Jews were 
taught to regard each other as in a close and peculiar 
brotherhood, and therefore to recognize duties to each 
other beyond those duties which are common to the 
brotherhood of the race. The spirit of that teaching 
ought to prevail among Christians to-day. Where that 
spirit prevails, there need be no trouble over questions 
of “interest,” or “ profits,” in transactions between man 
and man. To charge a fair “ profit” on goods sold, or to 
loan money on a fair rate of “interest,” would be right 
in certain cases, and be wrong in other cases. The law 
of love will indicate the right and wrong in the particu- 
lar cases in question. The same love which would for- 
bid the receiving of “ interest” in one case, would justify 
it fully in another; and both cases would be conformed 
accordingly to the Bible teachings on this subject, 








STRENGTH, OR. FINISH. 
BY THE LATE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Two men I knew: 

One rudely wrote the score 
Of sacred tones; 

The other, with a skill that men praised more, 
Carved cherry-stones. 


They both are dead : 
The anthem now upswells 
From those rude tones; 
But all that now the other’s glory tells 
; Are cherry-stones, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





DIRECTNESS. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Do you tell men face to face 
What you think : 

Or let Speech like something base 
Rearward slink ? 

Whispering there your honest word 
Vanward rolled, 

Falsified, because half heard 
And half told. 

Save the earth one deadly woe, 
Voice and pen! . 

Be direct with friend or foe, 
Man to men, 

Cambridge, Mass. 





A PAPAL TALE OF BLIGHTED HOPES; 
OR, INFALLIBLE BLESSING 
AND CURSING. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D., F.R.G.S., 
HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

On December 4, 1886, the Pope gave his infallible 
benediction to Henri Lasserre’s version of the four Gos- 
pels. On December 19, 1887, the infallible malediction 
went forth from the same source against the same Book. 

The story is so strange and sad that it deserves to be 
told. From the Vatican I have sent an article to The’ 
Contemporary Review, containing authentic and’ full 
details, The article will appear in May, but I think an 
outline of the story should appear also in The Sunday 
School Times. 

Henri Lasserre was a gallant officer of artillery in the 
French Army. He numbered among his many frfends 
M. de Freycinet, the present minister of war in the 
Floquet cabinet. M.de Freycinet is considered a Protes- 
tant; but knowing his friend Lasserre to be an ardent 
believer in the miraculous power of the Virgin Mary, he 
advised him to go to Lourdes, and see if she would heal 
his eyes, which were then troubling him very much, 

Henri Lasserre went to Lourdes, and his eyes got well. 
He believed himself the subject of a miracle, and in 
gratitude he wrote the history of “Notre Dame de 
Lourdes.” He did the work well. To his own pris- 
matic style he called the art of the photographer, the 
engraver, and the printer, and the book that resulted did 
two very notable things: 

1. The hole-and-corner story of the Pyrennean village 
grew into the great miracle of Lourdes. ‘“ The cackle of 
the bourg” swelled into “the great wave that murmurs 
Tound the world.” 

2. It created a very great fortune for Henri Lasserre. 
The book “ Notre Dame de Lourdes” was said to be the 
greatest feat in successful book-making of the century. 

Bismarck made short work of the apparitions in Ger- 





many. They came like an epidemic; but he sent down 
a few gens d’armes to the German “ Lourdes,” and no 
more was heard of the miracles. 

In France, patriotism and art combined to foster the 
miracle, which has now become one of the glories of 
France, and a source of wealth to the pretty little town 
at the mouth of the gorge, as well as to all concerned. 

Henri Lasserre was not likely to write one successful 
book and stop. Several sequels to “Notre Dame de 
Lourdes” followed, but the mine had been exhausted 
by the first great effort. 

Casting about for a new mine, Henri Lasserre had 
the good fortune to discover the Four Gospels. With the 
instinct of genius, he saw that the fourfold story of the 
Divine life was just the thing for the French people. He 
examined the various editions of the Gospels; and he 
found the translations stiff and stilted, verbally accurate 
renderings of Latin and Greek. He found chapter and 
verse divisions without any natural order or sequence. 
And he saw that Frenchmen accustomed to read Alex- 
ander Dumas and Victor Hugo were constantly tripping 
and stumbling over the arbitrary, hap-hazard, and rebus- 
like divisions introduced into the Gospels. 

He resolved that he would make a new translation in 
living French. He was not fully furnished with mental 
acquirements for the task; but he did his best, and the 
result was most creditable. 

I believe Henri Lasserre made his translation as an 
honest man. He translated with the bias of a devout 
Catholic; and if a sentence or word was capable of being 
moulded into the forms of Romish dogmas, one is not 
surprised to find that he follows the bias of his early 
convictions. When he comes to passages, however, 
where there is no doubt about the meaning, he breaks 
with the traditional renderings of his church, and boldly 
translates from the Greek. He translates “ be con- 
verted,” “repent,” etc, the phrases which are always 
translated for Roman Catholics “do penance.” And he 
declares in a note that the Greek does not mean penance 
in the Romish sense. 

The most striking part of the book is a Preface of 
thirty-seven pages, in which he openly and fearlessly 
accuses the Church of Rome for withholding the water 
of the gospel of life from the people, and of giving them 
sugary and watery stuff instead. No more terrible indict- 
ment was ever issued against the Church of Rome for 
keeping back the gospel from the people than that con- 
tained in Lasserre’s Preface. And its importance is no 
way lessened by the fact that it comes from a faithful son 
ef the Church, the author of “‘ Notre Dame de Lourdes.” 

The book appeared printed in the style of a French 
novel, with plenty of open spaces and light on the page. 
Every page says “ Read me.” Why should the Devil 
have the readable printing for his literature, and the 
Bible be issued in a style that no unconverted French- 
man can read without swearing? No Frenchman or 
Frenchwoman could stop reading one of Lasserre’s Gos- 
pels till the close. 

On the first page of the book stands the “ Imprimatur” 
of the Archbishop of Paris, given in accordance with 
rules of the Council of Trent, which prescribe that the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue must be authorized by 
the episcopal authority of the diocese. 

On the second page stands an enthusiastic letter from 
the Pope himself, approving of the work which he has 
received, and giving to Lasserre and his work the apos- 
tolic benediction from the bottom of his heart. The 
letter was sent officially by Cardinal Jacobini, secretary 
of state to His Holiness, through the nuncio at Paris. A 
month after the arrival of the Pope’s letter, Cardinal 
Parocchi, “Cardinal-Vicaire” of His Holiness, wrote 
also from the Vatican, approving the work as “true to 
the text, and in pure French.” 

Then two French archbishops, and a multitude of 
bishops, seven or eight of whose letters are printed, 
joined in the chorus of approval. 

As soon as I heard of the version, I wrote to Paris for 
a copy. I received a copy of the third edition, though 
the book had not been published a month. A few 
months later I bought in Paris a copy of the twenty-first 
edition. 

In eleven months the work had reached the twenty- 
fifth edition. Then the book, having attained to a solid 
position in the favor of the ecclesiastical authorities, and 


in the affections of the French people, a large and beau- 


tiful edition de luxe was published. In the new form the 
ancient masters have united with modern explorers and 
archeologists in producing (in my opinion) the most 
charming and most attractive edition of the four Gospels 
ever published. I have before me a list of sixteen of the 
leading French secular papers which united with the 





religious, press of France in welcoming the new version 
as a God-sent boon to the French people. Ba 

When all seemed safe and assured, the Version waa 
placed, by'the authority of “Sanctissimo Domino Nostro 
Leone Papa XIII.,” in the Index Expurgatoris, as a work 
“damnata atque proscripta,” which no one is to tolerate; 
or read, or retain. ; 

-I have succeeded in securing the original decretum, 
which I have now before me. Lasserre’s Gospels are 
proscribed with the works of Ledrain and Frangois 
Lenormant, The decree is dated December 19, 1887. 

Thus the same infallible Pope places under his infalli+ 
ble malediction the very same work which, one year and 
fifteen days before, he had sent forth glowing with his 
infallible benediction! I leave to others the polemic 
and grotesque reflections which this fact suggests. To 
me, just now, the story appears as a record of crushed 
and blighted hopes. Some of us fancied that Rome was 
going to break with the past, and give to the children 
their Father’s voice in his own words, We are dis- 
appointed. The gospel is not a safe book to send forth 
with the authority of that colossal fabric at Rome which 
consists so largely of the débris of paganism. 

One thing is certain. The man in the Pope approves 
of the Gospels, the human in the cardinals approves the 
Gospels, the archbishops and bishops at their best 
approve the Gospels. The French press has spoken, 
and unanimously approved the Gospels. Better still, the 
people of France have purchased twenty-five editions of 
the Four Gospels at four francs each copy,—probably one 
hundred thousand copies; and the books are in their 
homes and hands, But there is a power behind the 
Pope, the cardinals, the archbishops, the bishops, the 
press and the people of France, strong enough to dash 
the bread from the children’s hands. 

Henri Lasserre, like a faithful son of the Church, has 
withdrawn his version, and he has suspended the com- 
pletion of the Bible on which he was engaged. He is 
still under the stunning effect of the blow which has fallen 
on him and his great work. What will he do when he 
has time to reflect, and when Jesus looks upon him as 
he did on Peter? I have good hopes of Henri Lasserre. 
The writer of that Preface will be heard of again, 

But meantime our duty is clear. My Society has already 
put ten and a half million copies of the Scriptures into 
the hands of the French people. During the last twelve 
months, eleven thousand copies more have been circulated 
in France than during the previous twelve. Jesus had 
compassion on the multitude, and he said, ‘‘ Give ye them 
to eat.” The command still rings in our ears as we see 
the hungry multitudes scattered on the hillsides of France 
“as sheep having no shepherd.” 

The shepherds here in the Vatican are weighing and 
taxing theanise and cummin. They are broadening their 
phylacteries, and seem to care little for the flock beyond 
the fleece. They play upon their “scraund pipes,” and, 
“the hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” Beit ours 
to give them the bread of life for which they are hungering. 

The Vatican, Rome. 





° NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


BY MARY C. CUTLER. 


Among the innumerable benefits which by his life and 
death our Lord has ‘obtained for the human race, there 
is perhaps no greater blessing, next to his atonement for 
sin, than the changed position which childhood occupies 
in the thought of the world. 

There may be times when we are tempted to doubt 
this. When we see the doors and windows of crowded 
tenement houses swarming with little heads unkempt, 
and the overflow of childhood quarreling in the dirt of 
the adjoining alley; or, when we have a glimpse of the 
wild, half-clad children of some neglected country dis- 
trict, we sigh as we think of the superfluous care often 
bestowed upon some pet animal, and wish that these 
neglected children might have a few crumbs of the 
thought and care that fall from the dogs’ table else- 
where. And then it may be the question forces itself 
upon us: “ What good has Jesus’ coming been to such 
as these? ” 

But have we ever thought how childhood was regarded 
before Jesus came, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances? What should we think if in the whole 
range of English literature there was no recognition of 
childhood,—no apparent consciousness in the mind of 
any author that there were children in the world, unless 
they chance to be thrust directly under the writer’s notice 
while he is narrating the experiences of older people? 
Yet such is ancient classical literature. We may, if we 
choose, interpret the fabulous stories of the infant Her- 
cules as prophetic of the power wihtich childhood should 
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some day exert over the world; but doubtless no such 
meaning ever entered the mind of the writers or early 
readers of these stories. We find no indications of sym- 
pathy with child-life nor appreciation of its needs; and 
we know that children were usually left to the care and 
teaching of slaves. 

Still worse was the condition of children among some 
of the less civilized people of ancient times; for over and 
over in the Old Testament writings God’s people are 
warned against following the manners of those nations 
who make their children pass through the fire to their 
gods; showing that among the heathen people before 
Christ, as well as among modern people who have never 
heard of Christ, the rights and latent possibilities of 
ehildhood were ignored to a degree that would be tolerated 
nowhere in a Christian land. 

It was only among God’s chosen people who were 
being divinely trained for the coming of Jesus, that we 
have now and then a glimpse of that recognition which 
he was to accord childhood in his kingdom. God’s 
promises were always for the children as well as for the 
fathers; and parents were commanded to instruct their 
children in the ways of the Lord. And when one of his 
prophets would describe the ideal city of that new king- 
dom, he said: ‘‘The streets of the city shall be full of 
boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” Ah! here 
we are back again, almost at the point from which we 
started; only the alley has widened into a street, upon 
whose pavement there shall be found nothing that 
defileth ; and there shall be heard go harsh sounds of 
quarreling, but only happy voices. The tenement 
houses shall give place to the “many mansions,” where 
there shall be neither sin nor sorrow, nor any more pain. 

Almost nineteen hundred years have passed since Jesus 
came to inaugurate the kingdom in which the children 
wete to be so blessed; and why are we yet so far from 
the fulfillment of this prophecy? Is it not because the 
followers of Jesus have been so slow to discern his will? 
It has been the old story enacted over again of what took 
place in the Capernaum home,—the disciples of our Lord 
disputing who should be greatest, whose speculations 
and systems of theology should prevail; while the little 
child whom Jesus set in the midst of them for their con- 
templation has been waiting all these centuries for 
recognition, 

Christian art first caught the idea of childhood as 
glorified by the Incarnatioti. But the world was not yet 
prepared to receive it; and so the cherubs, with their 
sweet child-faces, must needs have wings, and the chil- 
dren of earth must bide their time. 

It was but a little more than a hundred years ago that 
a man of child-like spirit, touched with pity at the sight 
of neglected children made fatherless by war, began to 
study their needs; and thus he was led to undertake a 
problem whose final solution will be, a perfect education 
for the children of every land! And, while Pestalozzi 
was thus employed in Switzerland, Robert Raikes, in 
England, was beginning his work for the children of pov- 
erty,—a work whose proportions are still increasing, and 
whose results cannot yet be foretold. 

Then literature espoused the cause of childhook 
Wordsworth, in the early part of this century, was the 
first to digcern, in the dim recollections of childhood; 
intimations that the soul of every child holds in its pos- 
session an indefinable something which links it to the 
mysterious past,—a possession that passes away when the 
child attains his first knowledge of good and evil. De 
Quincey believed that in the soul of the child there were 
not only vague recollections of a glory that has passed 
away, but that, oftener than we think, the germ of its 
future possibilities begins to grow in the little mind, only 
to be rudely crushed by those who have no sympathy with 
child-life. Then Dickens, with magic pen, made his 
readers weep over the sorrows of neglected childhood - 
and Mrs. Browning, with deeply earnest purpose, caused 
the “ Cry of the Children” to echo from the coal-mines 
aud factories of England, The attention of philosophers 
and political economists next began to be turned in this 
direction; and John Stuart Mill announced his belief 
that “the men who prove a burden to the state are mainly 
those who have been neglected children.” 

The work thus begun by educators, poets, and philoso- 
phers, has béen carried on by large-hearted philanthro- 
pists in a multitude of ways, until it would seem as if this 
reaching out of the best thought of the world toward the 
needs of childhood must indicate a speedy coming of the 
kingdom of God, were it not that the neglected children 
seein £8 numerous as ever, and that their ranks are being 
constantly replenished by the unhappy victims of intem- 
perance and sin, while the sad procession still moves on, 
down into the weysof death. The man of the world sees 
here the children that will prove a burden to the state, 





But ought not he whose vision has been enlarged by the 
spirit of Christ to see more than this? To him 
“ They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to gee, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity!” 

‘It may be said, and with truth, that the responsibility 
for these children rests with their parents. The terrible 
responsibility of these parents can only be estimated by 
taking into account the worth of millions of souls for 
whom it would have been better never to have been born. 
But, when parents fail in duty to their children, the state 
recognizes a certain degree of responsibility for them; 
and have not the disciples of Jesus a far higher responsi- 
bility to meet? Has the church, in its organized capacity, 
done its share in this work of caring for neglected chil- 
dren, and is not this the agency still lacking to its success? 

In some places, it is true, this duty is being faithfully 
performed ; but does it lie, as it should, upon the heart and 
conscience of the church everywhere, as do other forms 
of Christian work? This is a part of the work which 
Jesus left for his church to carry on, and it belongs to 
the whole church; and those who cannot personally 
engage in it should feel interested in it and help in every 
way they can. 

The church has sustained a great loss, through all these 
cérituries, because of its ignoring and neglecting the 
claims of childhood. It has missed its best means for 
usefulness; and it has lacked, as a prevailing character- 
istic of its members, the trustful, child-like spirit. This 
was the disposition which Jesus wanted his followers to 
have; and, in setting the little child for their example, 
he seemed to say: “The children ye have always with 
you, to teach you; but me ye have not always.” Hence 
there is no work we can do for Jesus that will bring us 
larger returns of help in our own Christian living, nor 
the assurance of larger reward hereafter. And in no 
other way can the time be more speedily hastened on, 
when Jesus “shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied,” than by winning for his service all the 
neglected children of the rising generation. 

A Christian woman who had labored for years among 
the children of poverty, weary and over-burdened, was 
just ready to faint by the way. A boy who had been 
left in early childhood to work his own way through 
the world, was directed to her notice, and had been tell- 
ing her, one evening, the story of his neglected life,— 
the same old story, so familiar to those who have ever 
taken any interest in poor and neglected children, That 
night she dreamed that she was walking with the boy 
along the crowded city street, and he was telling her 
again the story of his life; and while he spoke he 
showed her his hands. Hard and brawny and over- 
grown they were, indeed, because of the heavy work they 
had been compelled to do; yet it was not that which riv- 
eted her attention, but the heavy nails with which they 
seemed to be pierced. A dim remembrance of other 
pierced hands flitted through her mind, but in her dream 
she seemed chiefly intent on the hands before her; and, 
taking the lad to her home, she drew out the nails and 
dressed the wounds. Then, even while she was working 
over them, the hands grew small and white and soft, like 
the hands of a little child, the old hard look passed out 
of the face, and the merry look of innocent boyhood 
lighted up the eyes; and his childhood, unspoiled, was 
given back to him again. While gazing on this wonder- 
ful transformation, the vision faded, the rosy dawn was 
lighting up the eastern sky, and there seemed to appear, 

“Laid in jasper-stone as clear as glass 
The first foundations of that new, near day 
Which should be builded out of heaven to God.” 
And from out the glory of that coming day there floated 
the words, so familiar, yet so oft forgotten, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


Lowell, Mass. 





RANDOM REACHES. 
BY CAROLINE R. WILKINSON, 


The teacher begins work with the reasonable confidence 
that the pupil knows much in advance. May it not be 
a wise husbandry of opportunity to take for granted much 
ignorance as well? Ignorance and half-knowledge often 
wear the mask of intelligence. Rare indeed is the teacher 
so thoroughly en rapport with all or any of his pupils as 
to admit of his resorting, on any ground, to the direct 
interrogatory to ascertain the strength of his footing, 
without hazard to his reputation for tact. . But in the 
conventional familiar “talks” with: his class, how easy, 
in a seeming casual, general way,—and therefore inoffen- 
sive,—to impart, here, some needful information; to vor- 
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reet, there, an unfortunate misconception; and, here or 
there, to efface a misleading early impression | 

You, dear teacher, would make sure that. you build not 
on a defective foundation, You resolve to compass the 
foe. Then you encounter that challenging look of inte}. 
ligence, and are fain to flee the present exigency. But 
spare not to teach. “Thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.” If light mix with light, it is light still. If, per. 
chance, the light shine where before was darkness, the 
darkness is dispelled. Truth twice learned is still truth, 
and error displaced by truth is victory. 

Not to speak of the much unpardonable ignorance of 
the Bible, in particular, as a book, that exists even in 
this land of Bibles,—there often come to light confused, 
incongruous, and variously erroneous, conceptions of 
Scripture language, which deserve timely aid in clearing 
up. And, duty aside, you might reap a rare pleasure.in 
the undisguised satisfaction of an earnest learner, at some 
unexpected acquisition at the lips of the teacher, without 
the mortification of putting to the test an ignorance that, 
perhaps, could not have framed to ask for enlightenment, 
and without the pain of confessing need. 

A few incidents that have come under my own notice 
will illustrate, each its point. A young lady of fine per- 
sonal presence, and of good social standing, being asked, 
on returning from public worship, concerning the sermon, 
responded that “it was about the power of the heart,” 
and that “the text was in the twenty-third chapter 
of Paul.” 

One, for years a church-member, stoutly averred that 
“the Bible said ‘the women came to the sepulchre bring- 
ing sweet spices, very early Monday morning!’” 

Said a young Christian, gratefully responsive to fresh 
access of high incentive: “ I never thought of that before, 
—that we ought to do right because it is right!” Many 
years later, still in quest of truth, after listening to repeated 
allusions to what the apostle Paul said on the subject 
under consideration, until she was‘unable to restrain her 
feeling that undue stress was being given to mere human 
opinion, she brusquely asked: “ Well, is everything that 
Paul says ‘law and gospel’ ?.” 

I once had a Sunday-school class of from ten to twelve 
young ladies, of ages ranging from sixteen: to twenty 
years, whose incongruity of tastes, natural gifts, and 
acquirements, would have precluded their union in a class 
for any study other than that of the Bible... Theirsocial 
inequalities, tuo, but.forthe.all-conquering Christian love, 
—they were nearly, .ali Christians, or were striving to 
become sych—would, haye kept them forever. apart. 
Among the devices resorted to, with a view to create and 
maintain, in this diverse membership, a common interest 
in the Bible study, was that of asking one or another 
of them, from time.time, to give the subject-matter of 
the lesson, each in her-own language. On one occasion, 
the lesson being the Miracle at the Pool of Bethesda, the 
ready response of one dear girl to my call for her version 
of the narrative, Ishall never forget. To Jesus’ question, 
“Wilt thou be made whole?” she made the impotent 
man reply that “ He’d have no man to put Aim in under 
water!” 

One young miss, as much needing, as any of the class, 
every external help to the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, one Sunday sent me a polite and affectionate note 
assigning as her reason for being absent that day, that 
she “was not prepared on the lesson;” for, in truth, I 
was wont to urge them tostudy the lesson of each Sunday. 
And still I found it necessary to urge. At length, to my 
great surprise, and doubtless to the relief as well. as sur- 
prise of the class, an accomplished young lady of their 
number—one who could converse fluently in two tan- 
guages besides her own, and who was by no means 
ignorant of Greek and Latin—said, frankly, “ Miss 
Wilkinson, we don’t know how to study our lessons!” 
That narrowed down her teacher’s work for one memo- 
rable week! 

I was “substituting ” for an absent teacher. Our les 
son included the healing of the cripple at Lystra, 
deseribed as “impotent in his feet.” I ventured upon 
the direct interrogatory method, and,asked the meaning 
of “impotent.” “Sassy,” was the unhesitating answer. 
“Reading around” I tried with this class. One girl 
appeared to be sick whenever it came her turn to read, 
By careful subsequent diagnosis of her case, I was satis- 
fied that it was a ruse to escape exposing her inability to 
read intelligibly. 

A group of Southern children listened to the evangel- 
ist’s account of Jesus before Caiaphas, telling how “ Peter 
sat with the servants and warmed himself at the fire.” 
A boy, attempting to reproduce the nasrative, said that 
“ Peter sat by the fire along with the niggers!” 

The father of an interesting family, conducting family 
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worship, read of the healing of the Syrophenician woman’s 
daughter. The long word for an instant threatened to 
annihilate him; but, making a brave onset, he edified us 
with the information that “the woman was a Greek,—a 
Syroniphos by nation”! ; 
The office of the true teacher can scarcely be a sinecure. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ‘ 





A SON OF QUIET. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD, 


There is a pathetic interest in the career of men who 
have barely missed an exalted station. A slight turn of 
the tide has borne them away from great place, and there 
isa certain fascination in speculating as to the possible 
success or failure which would have followed the attain- 
ing of the high position. 

If this be true of professional and political life, interest 
of a far deeper sort ought to follow the history of one who 
was apostolic, but not an apostle; chosen of men, but not 
chosen of God, to be one of the twelve,—Joseph, called 
Barsabas. 

One was to be selected as a witness of the resurrection, 
and to fill the place of Judas, and he must have been with 
Jesus from the baptism of John to the ascension. The 
disciples accordingly designated two of their number 
whom they counted fit to fulfill the service of inestimable 
importance. In their eyes, Matthias, who was afterward 
chosen by lot to the office, was no better qualified than 
Joseph. But God distinguised between them for reasons 
into which no mortal can look; and he who might now 
be commemorated in the goodly fellowship of the apostles, 
and be haloed by art, served and died as an ordinary dis- 
ciple. This pre-eminence of a selection for'the apostle- 
ship, so far as the disciples were concerned, remains, how- 
ever; and the figure of Joseph Barsabas cannot be hidden 
in the New Testament group of historic forms. 

One interpretation of the word “ Barsabas” is “ Son of 
Quiet;” and itisa consolation, in the midstof a generation 
fullof unrest and turmoil, that one whose name may have 
spoken of restfulness and composure should reach the 
level of apostleship. Such a name would bea hindrance 
in these. days,.one must think, if the whole: body of 
believers were to choose an apostle. A son: of Thunder 

would be in demand. 

Isthere not spécial need that our boys be taught that 
ason of Quiet as well as a sorrof'Thtnder stands a chance 
in these feverish days? Where béttér than in the Sun- 
day-school can this lesson be impressed upon them? 
Quiet may be apostolic not less, more even, than the 
human thunder in which our day delights; and it is 
time that more emphasis was placed on this fact. There 
is (and properly) so much talk and song in Sunday-school 
about marching on, of conquering in hard fights, of carry- 
ing the enemies’ works, of flags and shouts of victory, 
and the like, that the service of those who keep their 
spirits, repress their impatience, use soothing words, and 
maintain a calmness in strife, may be counted a rather 
inglorious work. True hearts, says Keble, have a duty, 
at times, 

“Tn quiet to aspire 
Towards promised regions of serener grace.” 

But there can be action, as well as aspiration, in quiet; 
and our boys ought to be told this over and over again. 
We speak of our sons as the hope of the political and 
business world, in due time to take the places, and work 
out the unfinished tasks, of the elders. Let them hear, 
too, of the responsibility coming to them as sons of God 
to exert the quieting effect of the religion they profess, 
which is to be exemplified in what they do and say. 

What can tranquillize the fretting and the fever of our 
people but the gospel of Him who came to calm, as well 
as to cure, souls? And how, but through the lips and 
lives of his children, apart from the ordinances of his 
church, is this soothing and repressing influence to reach 
those who need it, even if they do not want it? 

Probably few boys will be fascinated, at least at first, 
by the description of a life which studies to be quiet. 
No boyish pulse will be quickened by an account of a 
triumph which consisted in keeping still, when anger 
clamored for vociferation. No cheek will flame over the 
story of purpose and practice which seek to illustrate the 
manner and power of a son of God who is likewise a son 
of Quiet. But none the less, this unpopular but heroic 
aspect of Christian living must be made real to our boys. 

There is, moreover, a compensation in this story of 
Joseph of Barsabas for those who think they have no 
grace and grit for aggressive Christian warfare. A boy 
who is aiming at Christian manliness may easily feel 
that he is not “cut out,” as he would say, to be a Chris- 
tian warrior. But he can do noble, surpassingly noble, 





work as a son of Quiet; as a peacemaker; as a lover of 
silence, when there is so much babbling; asacalm mem- 
ber of society, in a time when the nerves are kept tin- 
gling with excitement. 

A list of battles fought, as on a general’s tomb, is more 
in most boys’ eyes than any recital of passive virtues ; 
but who might not well envy this inscription on his head- 
stone: “A Son of Quiet”? 


New Haven, Conn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





_ HAROLD'S FAULT, AND WHAT IT 
BROUGHT HIM TO. 


BY ROSE THORN. 


Little Harold Duncan was as bright a boy of thirteen 
as one could wish to see. In fact, it was often remarked 
what a fine-looking boy he was, and what charming man- 
nershehad. He seemed a little gentleman by nature; and 
yet, among the children, his mates, he was nota favorite. 
Why? Because of one great blemish in his character,— 
greater far, in his or any one’s, than is always realized. 
He was an unmitigated tease. 

He was the only boy, among five sisters, at home, and 
the youngest. His parents felt very tender of their one 
boy, and could seldom see anything in him to correct. 
The sisters were all considerably older than he, except 
one. Little Florry was only one year older, and his chief 
playmate. Being possessed of a quick temper and keen 
sense of justice, she was just the material for teasing; 
and she got it. Poorchild! Her life was a burden to 
her. It did no good to appeal to father, or mother, or 
older sisters, She only received reproof for impatience 
and an evil temper. ; 

“Harold was only in fun,” she was told. 

Yes, even more; he was actually held up to her as an 
example of a pleasant, sunny disposition. ‘“ He was 
always happy and contented.” Why shouldn’t he be 
when nothing was allowed to cross his will? So blind 
are some! 

On the day on which we make his acquaintance, im- 
portant things are at hand. Master Harold Duncan and 
his sister Florry (that last needs to be written a little 
smaller) are to give a party. 

To go back a little: Away down in New York lived 
Gousin Milly, a young lady of sixteen, who was coming 
to make them a visit. She was a great favorite with all 
the family ; so Harold conjured up in his busy brain the 
idea of giving a party, that he might show off his city 
cousin to “ the boys.” No other boy had such a beauti- 
ful cousin, he was sure. He even assented quite gra- 
ciously when Florry pleaded for the girls to be invited, 
although he usually pretended—at home—to hold a very 
low opinion of girls. 

The “idea” found favor with his mother and sisters, 
as most of his ideas did; and now the preparations were 
all made. Cousin Milly had been with them two weeks. 

Lovely in form and feature and dress, she was more 
lovely in character and manners. No one could meet 
her without pleasure, and no one could live with her two 
weeks without loving her. 

It had been a fortnight of mingled bitter and sweet to 
Harold. He had tried hard to be on his good behavior; 
but, somehow, he seemed fated to bring a sorry look into 
Cousin Milly’s sweet eyes so often! He had spent every 
spare minute by her side, drinking in her every word 
and smile and motion with almost worship; and yet he 
had a feeling that she didn’t quite approve of him. 

She never laughed when he pulled Florry’s hair, or 
ridiculed her nose, or called her “a wasp” because of 
her quick temper, or a “sunflower” because of her round 
face and yellow hair. No; such things never made 
Cousin Milly laugh; but she would draw the little girl 
up to her, and kiss her with the sweetest of smiles, or 
comfort her with the good, old-fashioned maxim; “‘ Hand- 
some is who handsome does.” 

The very Sunday evening before, when she was read- 
ing to the children, she had suddenly laid down her book 
and given them a little talk about a certain verse in the 
Bible which said: “ Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” Harold wondered why she did it. 
Surely he was a good boy; he had heard his mother say 
so. She must have meant Florry. Somehow that last 
bit of comfort didn’t satisfy him, however. He felt that 
she meant him. Now the party was coming off; and he 
meant to put in master-strokes, and force his cousin to 
admire him. 

At the appointed hour the children assembled in the 





parlor, and Cousin Milly was begged to come in and help 
entertain them. 

It was a proud moment for Harold. By the time his 
cousin had been in the room half an hour, every boy and 
girl there was her willing slave. He brought the “Cousin 
Milly ” into his conversation as often as possible, just to 
show that he had an ownership in her which none of 
them could claim. Also, he put forth his own best efforts 
to appear well in her eyes, and felt that this time he was 
measurably successful, 

To be sure, his ruling passion to tease some one would 
overcome him once in a while, but it happened to be in 
ways that his cousin didn’t notice. 

All went thus well until refreshments were served. 
While the happy children were eating their candies and 
nuts, Cousin Milly slipped from the room for a few 
minutes. When she returned, she found a little girl, 
close by the door, crying softly to herself, while holding 
her hand to her mouth as if in pain. A gentle inquiry 
elicited : 

“ Those lozenges Harry gave me burn so!” 

Cousin Milly turned reproachfully to Harold, whose 
back was toward her. Just at that minute he slyly 
reached out his foot, and gave the leg of a chair a little 
pull. The girl, who was about sitting down on it sat, 
of course, on the floor, bumping her head on the chair, 

Master Harold sprang forward, with great show of gal- 
lantry, to help her up, at the same time giving a wink 
and grin at some boys. 

His arm was suddenly caught. He looked up to meet 
Cousin Milly’s blazing eyes, as she exclaimed, with a ring 
to her voice that he had never heard before: “ Harold 
Duncan, I am ashamed of you!” 

Harold stammered out something about “ only in fun,” 
and tried to walk away; but she held him tightly, and 
answered : “I think it is fiendish to find ‘fun’ in the suf- 
fering and unhappiness of others! Go sit down on that 
chair, and stay there, while these children finish their 
candies in peace,”—which he did, in such humiliation as 
he had never felt before in his life. He was glad when, 
not long after, his guests departed. He crept upstairs 
and—big boy as he thought himself—cried himself to 
sleep. Nor did he come down the next morning to see 
Cousin Milly off for her home, but watched her ruefully 
from the window. 

In spite of the anger he felt at her, he could not help 
loving her, and wondered why it was that he could not 
get on with her, or with the boys and girls (especially the 
girls) at school. Why was it, boys? 

Berlin, Conn. 





WHY NOT HAVE A GUMPIRE? 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


“Who is that big boy, Alec, who calls out so loud, and 
seems to make people mind him?” 

Mildred was watching a game of base-ball, and Alec 
was trying to explain it to her. 

“Oh!” said he, “ that is the umpire ; you see he decides 
what is fair, and what isn’t, and that keeps the boys from 
quarreling.” 

“Do they all mind him? ” questioned the little girl. 

“ Have to,” answered Alec, “ because that’s the rule.” 

A few weeks later, Alec and Mildred went to the coun- 
try with their mother, to board for some time in a big 
farm-house, with ever so many other little people. 

Somehow it seemed very hard at first to get along 
smoothly: some wanted to play one thing, and some 
another; some wanted to take too many turnsg@n the 
swing, and some wanted more than their share of cherries, 

“Why not have a gumpire?” cried Mildred one day. 

“ A gump what?” said the others. 

But Alec laughed and laughed till he rolled over in 
the grass. 

“She means an umpire,” he explained, when he could 
get his breath; and when he told them what an umpire 
was, they thought it a fine idea. 

And indeed it proved to be a good plan. They took it 
by turns being umpire, day about; and they were very 
careful to do as the umpire decided, when any dispute 
arose. So all that summer they played under the maple- 
trees without any quarreling. 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said the father of one set of 
little folks, “ this idea of having an umpire, and giving 
him authority, is fitting our children to be good citizens 
of the United States.” 

“ Better than that,” said one of the other gentlemen, 
with a grave smile, “ it is fitting them to become members 
of that kingdom whose law is, ‘ As much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men,’ ” 


McDonogh, Md. 





























































LESSON HELPS. 


—— ay 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1888.] 






































1, April 1.—The Marriage Feast....... Matt. 22 : 1-14 
2. April 8.—Christ’s Last Warning. Matt. 23 : 27-29 
8. April 15,—Ohristian Watehfulness Matt, 24 142-61 
4. April 22.~The Ten Virgins. Matt. 25 : 1-13 
6. April 29.—The Talents. Matt. 26 : 14-30 
6, May 6.—The Judgment Matt. % : 31-46 
7, May 13.~The Lord’s 8 Matt. 26 : 17-30 
& May 2.+Jesus in Gethsemane Matt. 26 : 36-46 
0. May 27.~Peter’s Denial Matt. 26 : 67-75 
10. June 3.—Jesus Crucified Matt, 87 : 33-50 
11, June 10.—Jesus Risen.. Matt. 28 ; 1-15 





22. June 17.~The Great CommMission..............ccescesseeeerseereeee Matt. 28 : 16-20 
4%. June &4.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Mission- 
ary Lesson, Isa, 61 : 411, 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MAY 27, 1888. 
Tittz: PETER’S DENIAL. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 26: 67-75. Memory verses, 73-75.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


67 Then did they spitin his face, | 67 Then did they spit in his face 
and buffeted him; and others and buffet him: and some 
smote him with the palms of their smote him ! with the palms of 
hinds, 68 their hands, saying, Prophesy 

68 Saying, Prophesy unto us, unto ys, thou Christ: who is 
thou Christ, Who is he that smote he that struck thee? 
thee? 69 Now Peter was sitting with- 

69 ¢ Now Peter sat without in out in’the court: and a maid 
the palace: and a damsel came came unto him, saying, Thou 
unto him, saying, Thou also wast also wast with Jesus the Gali- 
with Jesus of Gil’i-lée. 70 lean. But he denied before 

70 But he denied before them them all, saying, I know not 
4], saying, I know not what thou | 71 what thou sayest. And when 
Gayest. he was gone out intothe porch, 

71 And when he was gone out another maid saw him, and 
into the porch, another maid saw saith into them that were 
him, and said unto them that there, This man also was with 
were there, This fellow was also|72 Jesus the- Nazarene. And 
with Jesus of Naz’a-réth. again he denied with an oath, 

42 And again he denied with |73 I know not the man. And 
an Oath, I do not know the man. after a little while they that 

78 And after a while came unto stood by came and said to 
him they that stood by, and said Peter, Of a ttuth thou also art 
to Pé’ter, Surely thou also art one one of them; for thy speech 
of them ; for thy speech bewray- | 74 bewrayeth thee. Then began 
eth thee, he to curse and to swear, I 

74 Then began he to curse and know not the man. And 
to swear, saying, I know not the straightway the cock crew. 
man, An@immediately the cock | 75 And Peter remembered the 
erew. word which Jesus had said, 

75 And Pwter remembered the Before the cock crow, thou 
Wortd of Jesus, which said unto shalt deny methrice. And he 
him, Before the cock crow, thou went out, and wept bitterly. 
shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out, and wept bitterly. 





1 Or, with rods 





, LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 


* GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: But we behold him 
who hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, 
because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. 
—Heb. 2: 9. 





Lesson Toric; Denied by his Friends. 


1. Danger, vs. 67-69, 71, 73. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Denial, vs. 70, 72, 74. ‘ 
3. Penitence, v. 75, 
Gotpen Text: Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fail.—1 Cor. 10 : 12. 





Dartr¥ Home Reaptnas: 


M.Matt. 26 : 67-75. Derited by his friends, 

T.—Mark 14 ; 66-72. Mark’s parallel narrative, 
—Luke 22 ; 54-62, Luke’s parallel narrative. 
.~John 18 : 15-18, 25-27. John’s parallel narrative. 

F.—Matt. 10 : 24-42. Confessing Christ. 

$.—Luke 12:1-12. Confessing Christ. 

$.—Rom. 10: 1-13. Confession blessed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DANGER. 
t, The Master Abused : 
Then did they spit in his face and buffet him (67). 
pple net not my face from shame and spitting on. 50 : 6). 
e Was despised, and on eeted of men (Isa. 9). 
ane —~ upon him, a . smote him on z ead (Matt. 27 : 30). 
hey 8 struck him with their hands (Jolin 19 


Ul. The Master Reviled: 
Prophesy unto us, thou Christ : who te he that struck thee f (68.) 
They that passed by railed on him (Matt. 27 : 89). 
rhey that were crucified with him re roached him hey 7 15 : $2). 


Jany other things spake they against him, reviling him (Luke 2: 65). 
Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. 2 : 23). 
itt. The Disciple Accused : 

Thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth thee (73). 

Thou also wast with Jesus the Galilean (Matt. 26 : 69). 
ie man also was with Jesus the Nazarene (Matt. 26 71). 

‘his ttiah also Was With him : for he is a Galilean (Lake 22 : 69). 
att thou also one of this man’s disciples? (John 18 :.17.) 

1. “Some smote him with the palms of their hands.” (1) Th 


object of abuse ; (2) The manuer of abuse ; (8) The results of 
abuse 
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| 3. “Of a truth thou also art one of them.” (1) The despa et 
(2) The perilous connection ; (8) The my). — The co peed 
vineing evidence. 


II. DENIAL, 
1. Ignorance Pretended : 


I know not what thou sayest (70). 


I neither know, nor understand what thou sayest (Mark 14 : 68). 

Man, I know not what thou sayest (Luke 22 : 60). 

54, W should say. I know him not, I shall be... a Hat (Johti 8 : 55). 
Who opened his eyes, we know ‘not (John 9 : 21 ). 


il. Jesus Denied: 
I know not the man (72). 


The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me (John 13 : 38). 
This is one of them. But he sgain denied it (Mark 14 : 69, 70). 
Woman, I know him not (Luke 22 : 57). 

He denied, and said, I am not (John 18 ; 25). 


il. Profanity indulged : 
Then began he to curse and to swear (74). 


Shimei... who cursed me with a grievous curse (1 Kings 2 : 8). 

His mouth is full of cursing (Psa. 10 : 7). 

Swear not at all (Matt. 5 : 34). 

But he began to curse, and to swear (Mark 14 : 71). 

1. ‘‘ know not what thousayest.””. (1) The damsel’s explicit state- 
ment ; (2) The disciple's pretende ignoratice. 

2. “I know not the man.” (1) The man in Faye weed | (2) Knowl- 
edge of him affirmed ; (3) Knowledge of him denied. 

(1) A fulfillment of Jesus’ 
words ; (2) A reminder of Peter’s sin. i 


- 


8. “ And straightwa the cock crew. 


III, PENITENCE. 
1. Warning : 


Jesus had said, ... thow shalt deny me thrice (75). 


Pape Bem. . Roe shalt deny me (Matt. 26 : 34). 
Thou,... before the cock crow twice, shalt deny me thrice (Mark 


14: 
Thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me (Ltike 22 : 94). 
The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me (John 13 : 38). 


il. Remembrance : 
Peter remembered (75). 


Thou shalt remember (Deut. 8 : 2). 

All... shall remember and turn unto fhe. a (Psa. 22 : 27). 
Peter called to mind-the word (Mark 1 

Remember therefore from whence 2 fd art fallen (Rev. 2 : 5). 


il, Repentance: 

He went out, and wept bitterly (75). 

I thought on my ways, and turned my feet Fee, ‘eh 59). 

When he thought thereon, he wept (Mark 14: 

He went out, and w opt bitterly (Luke 22 ; 62). 

Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation (2 Cor. 7 : 10). 

1. ‘Peter remembered.’ Uses of memory : (1) A goad to repent- 
ance; (2) A sting to remorse ; (8) A guide to improvement ; (4) 
An incentive to praise. 

2. “The word whieh Jesus had said,” (1) Depicting danger; (2) Coun- 
selling care ; (3) yong | failure ; (4) Assuring restoration. 

3. ‘He went out, and w wom bitterly.” (1) Whence he went ; (2) 
Whither he went¢ (3) hy he went.—(1) The prompt outgoing ; 
(2) The bitter weeping. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
DENIAL OF CHRIST. 


In declarations (Matt. 26 : 69-75 ; Acts 3 : 13, 14). 

In deeds (Phil. 3 : 18, 19; Titus 1 : 16). 

In doctrines (Mark 8 : 38 ; 2 Tim. 1: 8). 

A mark of false teachers (2 Pet. 2:1; or eg 4). 

A mark of antichrist (1 John 2 : 22, 23 ; 3). 
Deniers will be denied (Matt. 10 : 83 ; a Tim, 2:12). 
Leads to destruction (2 Pet. 2 : 1). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The agony in Gethsemane was speedily followed by the 
arrest of Jesus. The mixed band was led by Judas to the 
well-known spét (John 18: 2, 3) of our Lord’s retirement. 
Details of the betrayal and arrest are given variously by all 
four evangelists; the accounts here showing remarkable inde- 
pendence. It is uncertain whether the kiss of Judas (vs. 49, 
50) preceded or followed the conversation narrated by John 
(John 18; 4-9); but the report of Matthew, in verses 51-56, 
is in chronological order. The incident peculiar to Mark 
(Mark 14: 51, 52) points to an eye-witness; hence some have 
supposed that the “young man” was Mark himself. 

The prisoner was led first to Annas (John 18: 13), and 
then to Caiaphas, before whom an informal examination took 
place, which resulted in the condemnation to death (vs. 57- 
66), It is held by many that the examination narrated by 
John (John 18 : 19-23) was before Annas, and not identical 
with that reported by Matthew and Mark; since verse 24, 
which tells of the sending from Annas to Caiaphas, is natu- 
rally referred to a time after that examination. On the other 
hand, John speaks of the “high-priest” (v.19), by whom he 
seems to mean Caiaphas (v. 13); and the incident occurred 
in the house where Peter denied our Lord. Both Annas and 
Oaiaphas, may, however, have lived in the same palace (see 
Lesson Surroundings, September 18, 1886). The first denial 
of Peter seems to have occurred during the examination 
before Annas (if there was one); the second, near the begin- 
ning of the night examination before Caiaphas; the third at 
its close (comp. Luke 22: 60, 61). 

The place was, in any case, the palace where Caiaphas 
resided. The time was after midnight, probably from two to 
four o’clock in the morning of Friday, the fifteenth of Nisan, 
April 7, year of Rome 783—A.D. 30. 

Parallel passages: Mark 14 : 65-72; Luke 22 : 55-65; John 
18 ; 16-18, 25-27. 





CRITICAL: NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 67, 68.——Then did they spit in his face and buffet him : 
and some smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, Prophesy 
unto us, thou Christ: whois he that struck thee: The verses con- 





mek 


the approach of Judas with the multitude from the chief 
priests and elders, and of the betrayal and arrest, and then 
by the narrative. of the trial before Caiaphas. The latter 
narrative closes with the question of the high-priest addressed 
to the Sanhedrin, “What think ye?” and the answer, “He 
is worthy of death.” The two verses which opén the presetit 
lesson give the statement of the insolent and brutal way in 
which those who stood by—that is, as we may probably infer 
from what Luke says (Luke 22: 63, 64), the guard “ who held 
Jesus”—acted. The connection of the verses may seem to sug- 
gest that the word.“ they ” of verse 67 refers to the same per- 
sons with those referred to by “they” in the preeeding verse; 
that is, the members of the Sanhedrin. It may easily be 
supposed, however, that, in thé brief narrative which he gives 
Matthew did not deem it of importance to explain whom he 
meant by the word “they” in either case; but felt that the 
reader would easily determine the meaning and reference for 
himself, It is cértainly more natural to suppose that the 


| members of the court pronounced Jesus worthy of death, and- 


that the subordinate officers and men, who had arrested him, 

and who now had him in charge, treated him in this insolent 

manner, Luke speaks of them as blindfolding Jesus, and 

Mark says they began to cover his face, etc. These words 

of the other two evangelists give a clearer explanation of the 

sixty-eighth verse: “Prophesy unto us,” etc, Tauntingly 

and sarcastically they called on him, as Messiah, to tell who 

it was that struck him. We may believe that one after another 

gave him a blow, and that they called upon him thus scorn- 

fully to point out or name the person. The word “ prophesy ” 

here, as in many other cases, means, to declare through divine 

revelation or inspiration. 

Verses 69, 70.—Now Peter was sitting without in the court: 

and a maid came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus the 

Galilean. But he denied before them all, saying, I know not 

what thou sayest: According to the narrative as given by John, 

through whose instrumentality (if, indeed, as we may believe, 

John was himself the “other disciple” to whom he alludes in 
John 18: 15, 16; of his Gospel) Peter was introduced into thé 
court, the maid who acted as doorkeeper asked the first ques: 
tion as to Peter’s discipleship. If we allow a reasonable free. 
dom in the evangelists’ narratives, we meet no serious difficulty 

ig the several accounts of this whole scene. The story, ad 
reasonably viewed and understood, is substantially, we may 
believe, as follows: When the officers and men who had 
arrested Jesus had left the place of the arrest, and were already 
on their way with him, proceeding towards the house where 
the high-priestly family lived, Peter followed at a distdicé 
behind them, in order, as Matthew expresses it, to see the 
end. Jesus was led to Annas (John 18:13), who, not im- 
probably, occupied a palace pn one side of a courtyard, on the 
other side of which e palace of his son-in-law, Caiaphas, 
who was the actual’ toffee at thetime. Jesus was taken 
to the house of Annas, as We ‘may believe, in order that he 
might be safely detained there, and secured against any attempt 
at rescue, until the Sanhedrin could be assembled for the trial 
of the case. Atinas was nearly connected with the high- 
priest; he had been high-priest himself, and still had the 
title, apparently, as a matter of respect and honor. It was 
natural that Jesus should be taken to his house first, and that, 
being there, he should, in the interval, be inquired of, in « 
more informal way as contrasted with a formal judicial inves¢ 
tigation, with respect to his disciples and his teaching (John 
18; 19-23). The apostle John, who was an acquaintance of 
Annas, had gone with or after those who arrested Jestis, and, 
on arriving at the door of the court, had gained admission. 
Through his intervention, Peter also, on his arrival, was 
introduced within the court, and joined the company of ser 
vants and officers who made a fire, and stood or sat about it 
as they were waiting for further orders from their superiors. 
As Peter was sitting among them, a little while after his 
entrance into the court, the portress came towards him, and, 
“ looking stedfastly upon him,” as Luke says (Luke 22: 56; 
comp. Mark 14: 67), said what is given to us, in substance, 
by Matthew, “ Thou also wast with Jesus the Galilean;” by 
Mark, “ Thou also wast with the Nazarene, Jesus;” by Luke, 
“This man also was with him;” by John, “ Art thou also 
one of this man’s disciples?” To these words of the miaid, 
Peter answered stibstantially as given by all the evangelists : 
“T know not what thot sayest” (Matt.); “I neither know, 
nor understand what thou sayest” (Mark); “ Woman, I know 
him not” (Luke); “I am not” (John). The writer who 
disctisses the Gospel narratives, or the reader who examines 
them, will find no difficulty in the slight variations observed 
here, or in the fact that the maid is said by John to be the 
one who kept the door, and by Matthew simply a maid, unless 
he either misconceives the character of the New Testament 
writings, or refuses to treat them with fairness, and gives 
himself up to the task of creating difficulties, The same may 
be said respecting the accounts of the second denial. A little 
while after the time of the first denial, Peter seems to have 
gone out into the porch or vestibule connecting the court with 
the street, according to Matthew and Mark (though, aecord- 
ing to Luke and John, he appears to have remained within 
the court near the fire), and to have been unexpectedly con- 
fronted with the question or affirmation which we find 








2 *' Who is he that struck thee?” © he smitten Lord ; (2) The 
unkwuown assailant ; (3) The taunting inquiry, 


taining the lesson of last week are followed by the account of 


recorded in the different Gospels: “ Art thou also one of his 
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disciples?” (John); “Thou also art one of them” (Luke) ; 
«This is one of them” (Mark); “This man also was with 
Jesus the Nazarene” (Matt.). The answer of Peter was, 
“J know not the man” (Matt.); “Man, I am not” (Luke) ; 
Mark says, “He again denied it;” John, “ He denied, and said, 
Jam not.” The person who addressed Peter at this time is 
said by Matthew to have been “another maid;” by Mark, 
“the maid;” by Luke, “another ;” by John, “ They,” refer- 
ring apparently to the company of officers and servants who 
were standing with Peter by the fire. If the charge upon 
Peter, which expressed the feeling of all, was made by one or 
two (as undoubtedly it was—they did not all cry out upon 
him at once), there is no difficulty of moment here. That 
the denial should be connected with the porch, and again 
with the fire, is no serious difficulty; for in such a scene, 
where Peter sdw that he was becoming the object of suspicion, 
the action of a person thus exposed might easily change from 
one moment to another, as he was in perplexity as to what 
he should best do. In the case of the third denial, Matthew 
says: “ They that stood by came and said to Peter, Of a truth, 
thou art also one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth thee ;” 
Mark says, “ They that stood by said to Peter, Of a truth thou 
art one of them; for thou art a Galilean;” Luke says, 
“ Another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth this man 
also was with him: for he is a Galilean;” and again, in the 
account of Peter’s reply, Matthew says, “ Then began he to 
curse and to swear, I know not the man;” Mark, “But he 
began to curse, and to swear, I know not this man of whom 
ye speak ;” Luke, “But Peter said, Man, I know not what 
thou sayest.” The differences here are quite unimportant. 
John represents “one of the servants of the high priest” as 
addressing Peter with the question, “Did not I see thee in 
the garden with him?” and states that the servant who thus 
spoke was “a kinsman of him whose ear Peter cut off” 
With respect to Peter’s answer, John simply says: “ Peter 
therefore denied again.” If we suppose, as we easily and 
naturally may, that, immediately after the words recorded by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in which those who were stand- 
ing with Peter by the fire pressed him again with the con- 
fident assertion that he was one of the disciples of Jesus, 
because, as his speech proved, he was a Galilean, this kins- 
man of Malchus added his word, “ Did not I see thee in the 
garden with him?” we may satisfactorily account for the 
story as given by all the evangelists, and may, at the same 
time, most readily explain the vehemence of Peter’s denial, 
as Matthew and Mark set it forth: “Then began he to curse 
and to swear, I know notthe man.” There are two differences 
in the accounts, which may be noticed, one of which is of no 
serious moment, while the other is of easy explanation. The 
former of the two is, that Luke places ah interval of an hour 
between the second and third denials, while John seems to 
bring these more nearly together, and perhaps suggests an 
interval of some length between the first and second denials. 
The account in John, however, is so connected in the order 
of the narrative with the story of the examination before 
Annas, that we cannot affirm confidently that he makes such 
an interval between the first two. The latter of the two dif- 
ferences alluded to has reference to the cock-crowing. Mark 
speaks of the cock crowing twice; the other evangelists, sim- 
ply of the cock crowing. This is doubtless to be explained 
in connection with the fact that the third watch of the night, 
which extended from twelve o’clock to three in the morning, 
was called the cock-crowing. The words of Jesus to Peter, 
“Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me,” as the other 
Gospels give them, mean “before the end of the third watch ;” 
and the words as given by Mark, “Before the cock crow 
twice,” mean also before the end of that watch whose begin- 
ning and ending are marked by the cock-crowing. We may 
believe that, as Jesus was coming forth from the house of 
Annas, after the examination held there, or as he was passing 
through the court towards the housé of Caiaphas for the trial 
before the Sanhedrin, Peter was just making his third denial. 
Jesus looked upon Peter just as the cock crowed at the end 
of the third watch, and the look recalled to Peter’s mind all 
that Jesus had said to him and all that he had himself done; 
and “he went out, and wept bitterly.” Before the account of 
the second and third denials, John says, in his Gospel : 
“Annas therefore sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high 
priest” (John 18 : 24). This statement is placed before the 
last two denials, as we may believe, because the writer desired 
to keep the account of the examination and the result of it in 
connection with each other, and apart from the story of Peter; 
but in the actual order of events, this sending to Caiaphas, 
as just intimated, was coincident in time with the third denial, 
and took place at three o’clock in the morning. 

With reference to the individual words and expressions of 
the verses which contain the story of Peter’s denials, the fol- 
lowing points may be noticed: 1. The “court” was, if the 
suggestion made above is correct, the open court around which 
the great building or buildings were built, in one part of 
which Annas had his residence, and in the other Caiaphas 
lived. Peter was sitting “without;” that is, outside of the 
house. John apparently had gone into the house, his 
acquaintanceship with the high-priest securing him this 
privilege. Peter, on the other hand, was obliged to remain 


J 
court (v. 58), but not within the house. The word “court? 
rather than “palace” (as the Authorized Version gives it), 
is the proper translation of the Greek word here used. 2. 
Thou also wast with Jesus the Galilean: The word “also” 
here connects Peter, as we may believe, with John, who had 
introduced him into the court, and whose relation to Jesus as 
a disciple was, very probably, known to the portress. The 
words which this maid who kept the door thus addressed to 
Peter were not of the nature of a serious accusation, but rather 
after the manner of an inquiry, even as John gives the words, 
“ Art thou also (as well as this friend who introduces thee) 
one of this man’s disciples?” Matthew has the words “Jesus 
the Galilean; ” Mark says, “The Nazarene, Jesus.” . Both 
of these titles were, doubtless, very frequently given to Jesus. 
Matthew himself has the latter in verse 71, 3. I know 
not what thow sayest: Peter was taken by surprise, and he 
was, evidently, apprehensive of danger to himself, as he very 
naturally might be in connection with what had happened to 
Jesus, and also in connection with his own act in the garden 
when he had struck the servant Malchus. He accordingly 
gave an emphatic denial of what the maid suggested : I do 
not even know what you mean, or what it is that you are 
speaking of.—Verse 71. And when he was gone out into the 
porch: This porch or vestibule was probably an arched 
passage-way which led from the court to the street, the gate 
towards the street being on the outside. Peter may, perhaps, 
have retired to this place, in order to be less exposed to 
observation or remark from those within, but, finding himself 
even there not unobserved, or again addressed with a similar 
question by another person, he returned to the company stand- 
ing about the fire. He does not seem to have gone outside 
of the gate leading to the street.—Verse 72. And again he 
denied with an oath: The oath at this point is not men- 
tioned by the other evangelists.—Verse 73. After a little while: 
Luke places this interval at the length of about an hour 
(Luke 22: 59). . The persons in the court seem to have been 
confident, and even increasingly so, notwithstanding Peter’s 
vigorous denials, that he was one of those who accompanied 
Jesus, and after a time they returned to the matter with 
renewed assertion and questioning. They watched him closely, 
and observed the peculiarities of his speech, which showed the 
dialect of Galilee as distinct from that of Judea.—Verse 74. 
Then began he to curse and to swear: The word “curse” here 
probably means to call down curses on himself in case what 
he said was not true, while the word “swear” refers to the 
invoking of God as a witness to his denial.—And straightway 
the cock crew: If, according to the most probable supposition 
as mentioned above, Jesus came forth from the house of 
Annas, and was passing towards that of Caiaphas just as Peter 
had thus denied him for the third time, with cursing and swear- 
ing, we may readily account for the impression made upon 
Beter’s mind by the crowing of the cock at this time, as com- 
pared with theearliertime. The cock-crowing following upon 
the look of Jesus brought all things to Peter’s remembrance. 
—Verse 75. And Peter remembered, etc.: In the excitement of 
the hour and of the dangers which it brought to himself, 
Peter had lost sight of everything but his own safety. What he 
had done to Malchus doubtless made him peculiarly apprehen- 
sive of danger; and he felt that, if he acknowledged his relation- 
ship to Jesus as a disciple, he would at once be charged with 
this act. We can see thus how desperate the case must have 
seemed to him, when the kinsman of Malchus—perhaps after 
the rest had said, “Of a truth thou also art one of them; for thy 
speech bewrayeth thee” —pressed upon him immediatcly the 
question, “ Did not I see thee in the garden with him?” 
His denials, he felt, must now be made with the utmost and 
most earnest asseverations of their truth. But the look of the 
Master, and the cock-crowing of which the Master had spoken, 
led him to remember. The whole mind within him was 
changedin a moment. “And he went out, and wept bitterly.” 
At this time he went forth from the court, through the gate- 
way, into the city street, and there by himself he grieved over 
the weakness and sin of which he had been guilty. He had 
denied the friend whom Judas had betrayed. But he loved 
him still, and the tears which he shed were tears of love, as 
well as of repentance. 

The supposition made above, that the house of Annas and 
that of Caiaphas were on opposite sides of a common court, 
enables us easily to account for the placing of the denials of 
Peter in the court of the latter, as it would seem, according to 
Matthew’s narrative, and of all of them, or at least one of 
them, in the court of the former, as it would seem, according 
to John’s narrative. In connection with this matter, we may 
also see how the whole story of the arrest and trial is pre- 
sented by John as if Annas were prominent, while the other 
evangelists pass him by without notice. The arrangement of 
the events in all the narratives, as we may believe, is only 
partially determined by the chronological order of the facts. 
It is partly determined by other considerations, especially the 
desire on the part of the writers to keep apart what happened 
to Jesus, on the one hand, and what happened to Peter, on 
the other. The impressiveness of the story to every reader is 
doubtless increased by this arrangement. The story now 
moves forward, in all the Gospels, to the deliverance of Jesus 
to Pilate, and the trial before the Roman tribunal. 





Outside with the servants and officers, He went within the 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


To deny is to betray both truth and friendship. How 

could the chief of the apostles, he who would inthe future be 

the founder of the Church, commit such a sin? 

Is it right to attribute the cause to the prediction of Jesus, 

“This night... thou shalt deny me thrice”? (Matt. 26 : 34.) 

No; for if prophecy, which comes from God, was the cause of 
that which is predicted, of how many sins would God not 
have the responsibility? A thing does not happen because 
it has been predicted, but it is predicted because God knows 
by his foreknowledge that it willhappen. Divine knowledge 
soars above the limitations of time. The day “to-morrow,” 
which is the future to us now, which to-morrow will be the 
present, and the day after the past, this same to-morrow is 
present to God in this very moment. God does not foresee nor 
recall, he sees. The prediction of Jesus was a ray from this 
divine knowledge. The denial was not the effect of the pre- 
diction, the prediction was the effect of the denial as a fact 
divinely seen. 

Could the cause of the denial be the craftiness of Satan, as 
these words of Jesus might lead us to think: “ Satan asked to 
have you, that he might sift you as wheat” ? (Luke 22: 31.) 
Satan had his part in this fall, but he could not have succeeded 
without Peter’s sin. 

Could this sin be the presumptuous self-confidence of the’ 
Apostle; “Lord, I will go with thee even unto death;” or the 
feebleness of the flesh when struggling with danger: “Thespirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak”? (Matt. 26: 41.) 
Yes, certainly, all this added to it; but we have not yet 
touched upon the true cause, 

Jesus said at Gethsemane, “ Waich and pray.” Thus he 
himself had acted, and therefore he arose triumphant before: 
the battle had yet begun. But instead of watching and pray- 
ing with him and like him, Peter slept; and so in the hour of 
temptation he fell. 

He had not seen the enemy approaching (watched), and he 
was not prepared to meet him by protecting himself with 
God’s weapons (prayed). Do we not act thus ourselves when 
we rush into the day, and into all that may occur and surprise 
us during these twelve hours, without meditation in the pres- 
ence of God, without even glancing at the work and difficulties 
which await us, without asking God to give us the shield of 
faith, the breastplate of righteousness, the helmet of,hope, 
wherewith to quench all the fiery darts of the Evil One, without 
taking the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, to, 
attack the enemy before us and among others (Eph. 6 : 10-17)? 

It is not once a month, not once a week, but every day, 
particularly every morning, that we should be spiritually 
awakened and united to Christ by prayer, if we do not want 
the spirit to yield, during the course of the day, to some, 
desire or to some weakness of the flesh. For the best among 
us is still capable of doing the worst. And the fall may be 
as unexpected as heavy. It is beyond comprehension how 
quickly the best disposed man, the most devoted to Jesus 
Christ, if he is not prepared by watchfulness and prayer, 
can be surprised and led astray. There isa road that leads 
back from the bottom of the precipice to the glorious sum- 
mit; but there is also a steep path which in a moment leads 
from the most brilliant summit to the darkest abyss. As soon 
as one begins to slip on this descent, he cannot stop; he rolls 
with a few turns quite to the bottom. It did not take long for 
Peter to slide from fear to lying, and from lying to perjury ! 

Why is it that Peter did not perish through his unfaith fulness, 
like Judas? Because he loved Jesus more sincerely than did 
the betrayer? Undoubtedly Peter loved him, but this love 
only served to increase his despair. Because of the bitter tears 
that he shed after the gaze of Jesus met his own? (Luke 22: 
61, 62.) Repentance is certainly indispensable, but it alone 
saves no one; it leads only to despondency. The true 
cause of the reinstatement of Peter, Jesus had revealed to 
him beforehand, when he had said to him, before leaving the 
upper room (Luke 22: 32): “But I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not.” Satan had put Peter in the fan; 
the poor apostle had been swept away like chaff by the breath 
of temptation. It is the prayer of Jesus which rescued him, 
brought him back, saved him at this critical moment. 

Let us, each morning, replace ourselves under this helpful 
intercession which kept St. Peter from perishing and from 
losing his apostleship, and enabled him to regain with salva- 
tion his apostolic mission,‘and to carry it on henceforth with 
an humble and broken heart. 

Neufchdtel, Switzerland. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION OF SIN. 
Peter began by ostentatiously professing such an under- 
standing of Christ as not to be offended though all other men 
should be. And when He that knoweth the heart said, You 


will deny me thrice before the cock crows, he protested that 
he would die first. Such heavy words mean light resolution, 





Yale University. 





To the first maid charging his presence with Christ, he pre 
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varicated, professing ignorance of what she said, and rushing 
from her encountered another, and to her, making the same 
charge, he denied with an oath. And when convicted by his 
own Galilean speech, he invoked curses on himself, and told 
the square lie, “I know not the man.” All this the next 
morning after receiving the Holy Communion from the hands 
of Christ! They that draw iniquity with cords of vanity 
shall draw sin with a cart-rope, 

How could this sad end have been so 5 qutekly reached? 1. 
He boasted himself as above hisbrethren. 2. He disregarded 
the express warnings of the Master. Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing? 3. He failed in the night time to 
wateh and pray, when Christ requested it. 4. He made an 
awkward sword attack on Malchus. Rebuked by Christ, he 
was not humbled. He had none of the spirit of Him who 
patiently endured, when at his beck waited more than seventy 
thousand angels. He would bring the great God down to the 
level of Mohammed. 5. He followed him afar off. Thus 
the Rock became a reed, shaken by a girl’s breath. 

Christ provides that Peter, regardless of warnings before 
the sin, shall have a reminder after it. The mercy that bore 
with him, knowing his heart and foreseeing the deed, bore 
with him the deed being done. All that tenderness was 
expressed in 

That pitying look, that kind upbraiding glance, 
That broke on faithful Peter’s heart, 

We are amazed that he did not follow his impetuous nature, 
go to Christ at once, confess his sin, get forgiveness then and 
there, stand by him in the trial, carry his cross to Calvary, 
and stay with him to the end. 

He had sinned too deeply. He went out. Christ had to 
hunt him after the resurrection, force out of him confession, 
and renew his apostleship. 

By this sin he learned his personal weakness, Christ’s 
strength, and sinned no more by cowardice to the end of a 
most heroic life. Being converted, he strengthened the 
brethren, 

Denver, Colo. 





PETER DENIES HIS LORD: 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


I. The circumstances under which this great guilty act was 
performed are exceedingly dramatic. The story shifts its 
phases like pictures in a play. 

1, The scene is laid in the quadrangle of the high-priest’s 
house in Jerusalem, whither the miscellaneous mob of people 
had hurried Jesus after his apprehension in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

It will be necessary for those who desire to understand this 
nartative to form for themselves a conception of Peter’s pre- 
cise whereabouts during such a grand crisis of his history. 
Eastern dwellings of the better sort appear to have been 
built ‘around a four-sided court—an interior space like a 
private yard enclosed—frequently paved with flat flagging- 
stone, and open tothe sky overhead. Into this area a passage 
from the street led by an arched opening through one side of 
the house. Heavy folding-doors guarded the entrance, leav- 
ing a smaller wicket-gate near by for the convenience of vis- 
itors who came familiarly or one at a time. ‘ Usually this was 
kept by a porter. Such, in all likelihood, was the general 
fashion of Caiaphas’s palace. Simon Peter was inside of the 
wicket standing there in the courtyard. 

2. The company into the midst of which before this John, 
the beloved disciple, had found his way, and which he does not 
appear to have paused even to notice as he hurried through, 
was made up of servants and soldiers. Belated and bewil- 
dered by their unwonted excitements on the night of our 
Saviour’s trial, they had kindled a “ fire of coals” out in the 
area, The hour of this arraignment was unusual, the air was 
chilly, and the confusion was full of discomfort. The entire 
group appears irritable and maliciously disposed. The girls 
are coarse, the military men boisterous and brutal, the Levites 
insolenily triumphant, as they see their victim now in what 
they deem the right hands, and the waiters abusive and 
impudent. 

Everything shows picturesquely there among the flitting 
dresses and uniforms. The flame makes all the quadrangle 
dance with uncouth shadows, and the faces of the men and 
maidens are ruddy under the red glow of the coals. Ill-tem- 
pered and testy with the raw air of the midnight, they jostle 
éach other, and join roughly in gibes about the discomfiture 
and capture of this Nazarene prophet at last. 

3. Enter Simon Peter now, the chief actor in this awful 
tragedy of the denial. Into the midst of the throng comes 
a burly figure, a quick-stepping individual, evidently trying 
to do that peculiar thing which almost everybody, one time 
or another in his life, has tried to do, and nobody at any time 
has ever succeeded in accomplishing; namely, to look uncon- 
scious and unconcerned when absorbently anxious, and to 
seem unnoticed and unembarrassed when he knows the rest 
are all staring at him. That new-comer is our well-known 





‘Nots.—Probably by some failure in the mails, the usual article on 
the lesson, from Dr. McLaren, has not been received in season for this 
issue. Accordingly, an article on the lesson tgpic, by the Rey. Dr, 
Charles 5. Robinson, is reprinted herewith,—Tuz Epitor, 


friend Simon, the son of Jonas; and he is now endeavoring 
to act at perfect ease, although he is certain that he is and 
ought to be an object of suspicion from the beginning. “He 
sat with the servants, and warmed himself at the fire” 
(Mark 14 : 54). 

Picture him now, away from all his friends, among the sul- 
len enemies of his Lord. There is some evidence that this 
disciple imagined he might pass himself off for one of the 
crowd who went out to apprehend Jesus, if only he mingled 
unabashed with the chilly company around the coals, So he 
pressed nearer, and this was exactly what hastened his 
exposure. 

4. Now commences the dialogue of thedrama. A girl kept 
the outer door; this reminds us of the office of the damsel 
named Rhoda (Acts 12: 13), whom we meet in another part 
of Peter’s history farther on. When this waitress of the high- 
priest’s family—a somewhat bold and pert maiden, as we 
might easily conjecture—opened the street entrance (John 
18:16) at John’s request, Peter looked in, and saw quite 
through the narrow passage-way out into the uncovered court- 
yard. It was dusky to her, but when the man caught a glimpse 
of the fire, and pushed in with something of a swagger directly 
towards the blaze, his visage was lit by it, and she recognized 
him. Making herself sure by a new stare at him, she com- 
menced the conversation. 

“ And thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth” (Mark 14: 
67). That was true; an hour ago this man really was with 
the agonized Saviour under the shadows of the olives in Geth- 
semane. Alas! it was darker for him in that bonfired and 
flickering quadrangle in such an hour as this, than it was in 
the evening gloom of the garden. For he has deliberately 
numbered himself with his Lord’s enemies. So he answers: 
“T know not, neither understand I what thou sayest.”. The 
woman is put down; the curtain falls; the denial is begun. 
All the rest follows as a matter of course. 

II. We must arrest our study of the melancholy story here, 
for it is high time that we should seek for the practical lessons 
taught in this transgression of Peter. 

1. We see, for one thing, how commonplace is even the most 
notable of human sins. This denial of his Lord will always 
be quoted as the characteristic wickedness of Simon Peter. 
It stands out in history as one of the vast crimes of the world 
and the race. It is actually celebrated in the annals of the 
ages. And now we have seen precisely what it was. A 
servant-girl taunted a disciple with having been seen with 
Jesus in Gethsemane; and he angrily told her he did not 
know the man, nor understand what she meant by the charge. 

That was not a very big thing to do; anybody could have 
done as much without gaining or deserving credit for smart- 
ness. Nay: that is just our peril. To deny Christ is so 
simple a thing that we can fall into it, and hardly know it at 
the time. This sin is not singular nor unusual.- Christ’s 
cause is on trial now as really as was Christ himself in the 
high priest’s palace. We stand in jeopardy every hour. 
Satan’s ingenious policy is to come suddenly upon us with the 
surprise of a question with ridicule in it. S6-small a matter 
as omitting family prayer because a stranger is in our dwell- 
ing, as putting on a ribald air when one twits us with being 
serious, may have in it all thé meaning and the meanness of 
Peter’s sin. ‘“ Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” 

2. Again: we see the immeasurable peril of just one act of 
wrong-doing. Indeed; one act never seems to remain alone. 
This first denial led to two more of the same sort; then to 
lying, then to profanity. It is as supreme a folly to talk of 
a little sin as it would be to talk of a small decalogue that for- 
bids it, or a diminutive God that hates it, or a shallow hell 
that will punish it. Sin is registered according to heavenly 
measurements of holiness and majesty. 

3. We see, likewise, a ready explanation of the mysterious 
falls into sin sometimes noticed in the lives of really good 
men. No one doubts that Simon Peter was a regenerate Chris- 
tian man: how happens it that he crashes down into wicked- 
ness so suddenly? The answer to this question must be found 
in the disclosures of this disciple’s previous history. He had 
for a long time been preparing for this disaster. 

One of the brightest of our modern writers has given us a 
simile somewhat like this. If a careless reader lets fall a 
drop of ink in among the leaves of a book he is just closing, 
it will strike through the paper both ways. When he opens 
the volume again, he can begin with the earliest faint appear- 
ance of the stain, and measure by its increase his progress 
towards the great black point of defacement. Open it now 

anywhere, and he will detect some traces of the coming spot. 
He can turn back to it; he can turn forward from it. 

So of this great base act of the apostle Peter, which we call 
emphatically the denial. It isa stain in the middle of his 
life. Most of us have a profound admiration and a tender 
love for this old Bethsaida fisherman, even if we do deny he 
was ever set up for the first pope. . But hitherto, as we have 
been studying his biography, we might often have seemed to 
see the denial coming. Along the way hints of it appear. 
One who reads the Gospels for the first time would be likely 
to remark: “ Here is a man who will be in awful shame and 
trouble some day ; for he thinks he stands safely; he is going 





to fall.” This might be true of most self-confident Christians 
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who lapse into sin; the wickedness has been growing upon 
them longer than they thought. “ Men fall,” so once said 
Guizot, “on the side towards which they lean.” 

New York City. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then did they spit in his face, and buffet him: and some smote 
him with the palms of their hands, saying, Prophesy wnio us, thou 
Christ : who is he that struck thee? (vs. 67, 68.) There isa very 
bad side to human nature, as well as a very good side. We 
speak of “humanity” as over against “brutality,” as if men 
generally were good, and brutes generally were bad. But the 
fact is, that the worst side of men is a great deal worse than 
the worst side of brutes. The lowest depth of evil is not to 
be found in the brute; it isfound onlyin man. Brutes would 
never find delight in turning against the best of their own 
species, and tormenting and torturing him in the hour of his 
helpless suffering. Men are capable of this, even without any 
outside provocation. And nothing brings out the worst spirit 
in man like the best spirit in his fellow-man. It is not the 
heartless criminal, but it is the reformer, who arouses the 
world’s bitterness of feeling against him. The cold-blooded 
murderer on trial for his crime will have flowers sent to him 
by tender-hearted women; while the man who is seeking to 
lessen the curse of rum-selling in the community is liable tobe 
maltreated and murdered by the enraged populace.- The 
chiefest objection to Jesus of Nazareth by those who reviled 
him was that he was 80 unlike themselves. That objection 
holds good to-day, and would hold true through a dozen pro- 
bations on the part of those whose choice is deliberately 
against the spirit and the rule of such as He, 

Now Peter was sitting without in the court: and a maid came 
unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus the Galilean. But he 
denied before them all, saying, I know not what thou sayest (vs. 69, 
70). We owe a great deal more to companionship than we 
realize. When we are surrounded by those who are true tothe 
right, it is comparatively easy to be true ourselves. When only 
enemies of the truth are about us, it requires high courage to 
battle them all by confessing that our views are views that they 
count despicable. The young man who is foremost in Chris- 
tian activities in a community where Christian activities are 
at a premium, finds it a very different matter to declare him. | 
self a Christian in a border community where all his fellow 
are scoffers at religion. It is true that we ought to be strong 
enough to stand firm amid all temptations which can beset 
us; but it istrue that we haye no right to claim that we should 
never fail our Lord.jn.ap,emergency. Let us then thank 
God that he gives us sa.constantly the help of holy compan- 
ionships; and let us see to it that those whom we love are 
surrounded by helpers in the Christian life so far as we can 
secure this gain to them. 

And again he denied with an oath. ... Then began he to curse 
and to swear (vs. 72-74). One sin leads to another. If a man 
tells a lie for any cause whatsoever, he commonly has to back 
it up by other lies; and then he may think it necessary to 
swear to his statements, or to curse those who do not believe 
him. In fact, the man who deliberately tells a lie, who 
explicitly declares that which is untrue, by his very act of 
lying turns his back upon God—the God of truth; and his 
only hope of success rests on the Devil—the father of lies. 
Cursing is, indeed, a natural concomitant of lying. To lie, 
under any circumstances, or for any purpose, is to desert God’s 
cause and to enter the Devil’s service. Praying is appro- 
priate to God’s service. Cursing is appropriate to the Devil’s 
service. Lying is incompatible with the service of God; it 
belongs to the service of the Devil. 

And Peter remembered the word which Jesus had said. ... And 
he went out, and wept bitterly (v.°75). It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether we remember the words of God 
before or after an act of sin. To remember those words in 
time for their heeding, may be a cause of grateful joy to us. 
To remember them when it is too late to be guided by their 
lesson, is a cause of only bitterness of regret. A young man 
who was in prison for crime told a visitor that he realized 
the truth of one Bible text which he never before knew the 
meaning of ; and that was the text, “ The way of transgressors 
is hard’ It would be well if all of us remembered that text 
at the moment of any temptation to a transgression. If we 
don’t remember it then, we shall be sure to remember it 
afterwards. At the time of sinning, the sin doesn’t seem so 
very bad, nor its consequences so sure ghd so sad. But when 
looked back upon, and deliberately thought over, any sin is 
a cause of regret and weeping. If we sow sin, we must reap 
sorrow. That is a truth well worth remembering. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The fall of Judas has in it nothing but a fearful warning. 
The fall of Peter contains both warning and encouragement : 
warning, because of the depth to which he fell; ‘and encour- 





agement, because of the recovery. Let the teacher bring out 
the lesson facts very clearly, Picture Peter sitting by the 
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fre in the midst of those who were hostile to the Master. 
Presently a maid says to him, “Art not thou one of his disci- 
ples?” To this Peter replies, “Iam not.” After he had gone 
out into the porch, another maid said to those around her, 
“This man also was with Jesus of Nazareth.” To this he 
answefs, “I know not the man.” Then, about an hour after- 
ward, another confidently affirmed, “Of a truth this fellow 
was also with him; for he is a Galilean.” Then Peter began 
to curse and to swear, saying, “ Man, I know not what thou 
sayest.” At that moment the cock crowed. And the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter; and he remembered the pre- 
diction of his Master, and broke down utterly, and went out 
and wept bitterly. 

Now ask the scholars how it was that the very man who 
go recently had protested that though all others should deny 
the Master yet he would never deny him, should be the one 
most vehemently to deny that he ever knew him. Was it 
by one fearful leap that he plunged into this sin? Surely 
not. This is not the way in which men fall into such sins, 
If we will take the trouble to look a little more carefully into 
the experiences of the Apostle, we shall see that he was pre- 
pared for this fall by his previous course. In the first place, 
Peter was very proud. In that upper chamber he had boast- 
fully asserted that he would stand firm even though all others 
should fail. To this he stuck, even though the Master warned 
him of his impending fall. He thought that he knew better 
than the Lord himself. Now the Bible tells us that “ pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
Pride so puffed the Apostle’ up, that he did not realize his 
need of divine aid. Therefore he went ahead in his own 
strength, and very soon fell into rash ways, using his sword 
where there was no call for violence. Then, following his 
Master afar off, he mingled with those who were hostile to his 
Lord ; and when he saw that the enemies of his Master had 
the upper hand in the conflict, his faith failed him, and he 
was filled with fear. In this way he was preparing for 
the sin that was so soon to overcome him. When, then, a 
maiden charged him with being one of the disciples of the 
prisoner within, a denial sprang to his lips almost before he 
was aware of it. Now having once denied that he knew the 
Saviour, he was compelled to stick to this lie, and reaffirm 
what was not true. Then as the accusation came again, he 
had to strengthen his denial with oaths and imprecations. 
One lie necessitated another, and so he rushed onward to his 
own destruction. Had it not been for the grace of the blessed 
Lord, he would have gone down so deep as to have made 
return impossible, He would have followed Judas, and have 
been lost forever. 

Now ask the class what was the difference between these 
twomen. The difference lay in their-conduct after they had 
fallen. Judas turned away from’ Jésus, while Peter turned 
toward the Lord. Here lies the difference between them. It 
was the case of Saul and David over again. Saul turned more 
and more away from the right path; while David, though he 
sinned just as grievously as Saul, turned toward the right 
again, and in tears sought the pardon of his heavenly Father. 
In this we may see a great lesson for all those who have been 
caught in the snare of a great temptation, Whatever the sin 
into which you have fallen, do not lose courage, and push 
onward in despair, but do as Peter and as David did, turn 
again to the Lord. You may be sure that he will pardon. 
For he did not say, “Him that cometh unto me [provided he 
has not sinned more than ten times], I will in no wise cast 
out,” but rather, “Him that cometh unto me [no matter 
how many times he has sinned], I will in no wise cast out.” 
There is our comfort; and he who will run very swiftly to the 
Master with true tears of repentance in his eyes, will always 
find that with him is pardon and plenteous redemption. One 
danger into which young disciples often fall is just this, that 
when they have sinned grievously, instead of going to the 
blessed Master, they stay away for pure-shame, because they 
have already been to him so often. But noone was ever helped 
by staying away from Jesus. It is by not staying away that 
we gain the help that we need. Go at once to him, and you 
will find that the swiftest way out of your difficulty. 

But perhaps the main teaching of the lesson of to-day is 
found in the saying, “Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” The fact that to-day I am a firm 
follower of the Lord, is no assurance to me that ‘to-morrow I 
shall not fall into the snare of the adversary. We need to 
ipend the time of our sojourning here in fear, lest, being 
puffed up with pride, we fall into condemnation. Humility 
's a grand protection against the wiles of the Evil One; for it 
drives us to Him who is stronger than all the host of them 
that would injure us. While he depends on the strength 
that comes from Christ, the youngest child is more than a 
match for all his enemies, It is only when he begins to trust 
himself that the believer is in great danger. And not only 
is he in danger, but he is sure te fall, If the great apostle 
fell, who am I that I should think myself an exception to 
this rule? Was it not to Peter as well as to the other apos- 
les that Jesus said, “ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation”? And if he said it to Peter, I may well take 
it to my own heart; for I am just as liable to fall as he was. 
I must watch against the smallest sin; for small sins breed 

transgressions, and these lead on to still greater ones. 





From self-confidence to perdition is a straight road, but it is 
traveled step by step. Look out, then, for the very first step; 
and if you refuse to take that step, you will be in no danger 
of reaching the last. 


New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


For sonie reason, all the evangelists—who so rarely unite a 
fourfold testimony—tell us the story of Peter’s great sin. 
Four times we hear Peter's vow of faithfulness, Christ’s 
warning prediction, and the swift-following denial that comes 
in fulfillment of the warning before cock-crowing can fairly 
set in to herald another day. 

I suppose Peter stands, and is meant to stand, here, simply 
as the boldest type of the whole eleven. We read their self- 
accusation here, and ought to read our own. There isin Peter 
a more vivid demonstration of the human nature common to 
all of us, than in any other of the disciples; so that, even 
when they all sinned together, he won pre-eminence by the 
energy with which he did it; and to tell of Peter is the 
shortest, vividest way to tell of all. When Peter vowed 
allegiance, “in like manner also said they all;” and yet a 
little later “they all left him, and fled.” Let us then not 
make Peter a solitary target; the ten sinned, it seems to me, 
not really. with less guilt, but only with less force, than the 
one who never did anything feebly, good or bad. 

A growing Christian constantly meets new temptations, 
The young believer often fancies that by and by, when many 
temptations have been conquered, their number will grow 
small, and wrong-doing be easy to avoid. But time shows 
him that every new step forward and upward, every higher 
plane reached, every enlargement of knowledge, power, energy, 
liberty, or office, brings new dangers to the soul. Nay, the 
very strength, courage, and hardihood, or the Very sweetness, 
gentleness, and generosity, which former victories may have 
brought us, while they shut out some temptations, are likely 
to let in others upon us with an energy of assault we never 
knew in them before. In the Christian as in the tree, all 
new growth must be sap growth, and wait for time to make 
it heart wood. Now, in Judas, who had no moral growth, 
but only decay, it was the old heart-wood grown rotten that 
gave way; but in Peter it was always when the strain of 
temptation fell upon his new growth that he broke down. 
The new faith in him that could try to walk the waves was 
what failed him on the sea. The new vision that saw in 
Jesus the Christ of God was what could not brook the men- 
tion of that Christ’s persecution anddeath. It was in his new 
office of sentinel to the praying Master, that he, who could 
have toiled all night with boat and net, slept on his post. It 
#vas the love and devotion that Jesus had kindled in his 
heart, if not also a new accession of intrepidity caught from 
him, that, misdirected, moved him to defy a Roman cohort 
with his one sword, and smite the servant of the high-priest. 
And here in Caiaphas’s palace it was this new love wounded, 
this devotion rebuked, his new, high hopes shattered, and 
nerves used up in a new service, that gave way to mortifica- 
tion, anger, despair, and ferocious revolt under the strange, 
sudden sight of his erewhile fearless Master enduring in un- 
resisting silence false charges, mock trial, spittings, and buf- 
fetings. Had Peter not been a loving disciple and a man of 
zeal, a laugh might have served him to punctuate his denial 
with; but being the strenuous nature he was, and a growing 
Christian with the strain of temptation on his new growth, 
he fell with a crash of perjury and blasphemy. God grant 
the Church of Christ that love of Christ which saw, and still 
sees, the difference between those of her members who fall by 
sins of new growth and strenuous natures, and those who fall 
by apathy and decay ! 

There are two or three faults in Peter’s experience here 
that do not always get the name of sins. 

1. The sin of despair; despairing of good. See the marvel- 
ous contrast between Peter and his Master. It was at this 
moment, while Peter, smitten with despair, was répudiating 
the Master who seemed to his sight and hearing to be repu- 
diating himself, that Jesus, within hearing of Peter’s blasphe- 
mies and almost within sight of the cross, stood saying to 
the high-priest, “ Henceforth”—from now, on—“shall ye 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power.” And 
so it turned out. Wenever test our utmost power to sin until 
we lose our hope in goodness and in God. 

2. The sin of momentarily letting our senses dominate our 
hope, faith, and loyalty. Peter fell by giving too much heed 
to what he saw and heard at the moment, to the forgetting of 
what he already knew, believed, and had promised. When 
he “went out” from seeing and hearing, and “thought thereon,” 
he came to himself with bitter tears. Let us beware of sights 
that madden and touches that poison, or often we shall find 
ourselves denying our Master with a shameless energy amaz- 
ing to ourselves and to all who see us. 

3. The sin of accepting our feelings and impulses as sufficient 
motives of action, We ought to govern impulse, and never 
be governed by it, The rule for good acting on the stage is 
as good for Christian living: “A warm heart and a cool 





head.” Let us beware of the religion that is all heart, as we 
would the religion that is all head. 


Northampton, Mass. 





AN ADDED HINT. 
BY MRS. F. L. BALLARD. 


There are, in the Bible, truths that are so essentially “the 
things of God, that no man knoweth them save the Spirit of 
God.” Our only hope of understanding them lies not in 
scholarship, or in human skill, or intelligence, but wholly in 
humble reliance upon that Spirit whose office it is to take of 
these things and show them unto us. 

Again, there are things as essentially human, and our 
interpreter of these must be “the spirit of a man which is 
in him.” 

In this lesson we need to look into our own hearts, and 
read the story of our own halting experiences to understand 
Peter’s defection. Nor should we forget that practically all 
tlie disciples failed in their faith; Peter, in his vehement 
denial, only expressed what lurked in the hearts of the other 
ten, just as, at a former time, he voiced the confidence they 
all shared in “Christ the Son of the living God.” 

The lesson is the weakness of human nature, shown first in 
the Garden of Eden, where man failed on his first trial, 
abundantly illustrated in all history, most sadly felt in our 
own lives. But lest we become discouraged, we are also 
shown how God may make use of the humblest circumstance 
to recall us to our loyalty to himself. 


Philadelphia. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


After the last supper with his disciples, where did Jesus 
go to pray? Who went to the garden with him? To how 
many did he say, “ Watch with me”? How many times did 
he come and find them sleeping? What question did he ask 
when he wakened them the first time? Of whom did he ask 
that question ? 

Peter.—Our lesson to-day is of Peter,—what he said and did 
that night. Who led the company which came to take Jesus? 
How had Judas agreed to show which one they were to take? 
Peter was angry; he took a sword and cut off a man’s ear, 
The man was a servant of the high-priest. Jesus touched 
the wound, and it was healed,—a miracle for one of his ene- 
mies; then he bade Peter put up his sword. He asked him 
if he did not know that he could pray to his Father, and the 
Father would send companies of angels to defend his Son, 
Jesus did not need Peter’s sword; but, that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled, he suffered them to bind him and lead 
him away. . 

The High-Priest’s Palace—What had Jesus prayed in the 
garden? To do and suffer his Father’s will he gave himself 
up. He was taken by the jeering crowd; bound,—for he 
meekly stood, while rough men took those holy hands that 
had never done anything but works of mercy, and bound them 
with cords as if he were a thief ; he was forsaken,—his disci- 
ples, when they saw that he was a prisoner, perhaps were 
afraid for themselves, for “they all forsook him, and fled.” 
He was led away, out of the garden where he would never go 
to pray again, across the brook into the city, to the palace of 
the man who used to be high-priest, father-in-law to the one 
who was high-priest then. This was in the night; but offi- 
cers and priests were waiting there, expecting him to be 
brought to them. He was soon sent, bound, to the palace of 
Caiaphas the high-priest. If you have not some correct pic- 
ture of the scene, you can rapidly sketch on the board an 
outline of a house containing a hollow square or courtyard, 
with rooms and doors of the house opening into this court. 
Describe the company gathered in a room or hall of the 
palace to try the prisoner. The high-priest sat as judge, and 
around him was the court called the Sanhedrin, It will be 
enough for little children to represent by a semicircle of 
marks or dots the elders, priests, and scribes who formed the 
court. Below, in sight of them all, was the prisoner, Jesus, 
standing bound. 

Peter Afar Off.—At first the disciples all forsook him, but 
Peter and John could not stay so far off as not to know what 
was being done to their Master. John was known to the 
high-priest, and perhaps by the servants, and he was allowed 
to come into the palace-yard. Peter had followed afar off; 
but John, seeing him, asked permission for him to come in. 
Peter could look through the open door of the room, and see 
Jesus meekly standing there, saying nothing while false wit- 
nesses spoke against him. They spit upon him, struck him | 
with their fists and with the palms of their hands, They . 
blindfolded him, and when they struck him they said, “ Now 
prophesy and tell who struck thee.” They were mocking 
him, because some said he was a prophet, and knew every- 
thing. Oh, how well he did know who struck him, and why ! 
—even as he knows now every one who pains him by unkind 
words or sinful thoughts about him or about those who love 
him. Did Peter near the door see all this? Long after that 
dreadful night he wrote of those blows upon his Master's face, | 
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and said of him, as the prophet had said long years before 
Jesus came: “ By whose stripes ye were healed.” 

By the Fire-—Towards morning the night air was chilly. 
Not for the comfort of the prisoner, who had lain in a bloody 
sweat upon the ground, and had also stood bound and still, 
but for the officers and servants, a fire was lighted in the open 
hall, Peter joined the group, and stood warming himself by 
the fire. A servant-maid said to him: “Thou also wast with 
Jesus of Galilee.” “No,” he said; “I do not understand 
what thou sayest.” Who drew the sword in the garden? 
The same bold man was now afraid before a servant-maid. 
Was it the truth when he’told her he did not know what she 
was talking about? 

Out into the Porch.—Peter wanted to get away from such 
questions, and went out into the porch; but servants were 
there too, and one said again to the rest, “This fellow was 
also with Jesus of Nazareth.” Did he own it? With the 
Master at the supper, and in the garden,—and yet with an 
oath he said, “I do not know the man.” The same Peter 
was the first to declare to Jesus, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God;” and now, with oaths on his lips, he 
denied that he knew “the man.” After a while, for the third 
time some others said, “Surely thou also art one of them,” 
and told him they knew it because he spoke as the people of 
Galilee did; and they wondered why a Galilean should care 
to be there, unless he had been of the company of Jesus of 
Galilee. One man asked: “ Did not I see thee in the garden 
with him?” Of course he did, for he was a relation of the 
man whose ear Peter cut off. How vexed Peter was! The 
truth made him angry; and, with cursing and swearing, he 
denied the third time: “I know not the man.” Something 
startled Peter,—a shrill, clear sound; the cock crew. Did it 
only mean that the night was passing, and it was about three 
o'clock inthe morning? Peter checked his swearing. What 
& sight through the open door! “The Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter.” 

He Went Out and Wept.—He was reminded of the talk in 
the upper room only a few hours before; and “when he 
thought thereon, he wept.” When he declared he was ready 
to go with Jesus to prison or to death, Jesus said, “ Peter, 
the cock shall not crow this day, before that thou shalt thrice 
deny that thou knowest me.” How well Jesus knew Peter! Do 
you wonder that the cock-crowing startled him? That look 
from those grieved, loving eyes silently pierced Peter’s heart 
more than the question which awoke him in the garden. 

What did Peter do when he “thought thereon”? That was 
true sorrow and real repentance. He knew that Jesus had 
prayed for him when he told him, “Satan hath desired to 
have you.” Who was using Peter when three times, with 
lying and oaths, he denied his Master? Bold Peter thought 
he could stand firm in his own strength. Perhaps before he 
ever followed Jesus he had told falsehoods and been a swearer ; 
and Satan gladly thought, wken the Master was a prisoner, 
he could get back the disciple too. 

Forgiven.—How freely Jesus forgives when a sinner repents! 
When Jesus arose from the grave, his first message, as delivered 
by the angel, was: “Go, tell the disciples and Peter;” and to 
Peter he showed himself alone, before he came to,the other 
disciples. How many times did Peter deny Christ? Just so 
many times Jesus asked Peter one day after he came back to 
earth, “Lovest thou me?” Three times Peter answered, 
“Thou knowest that I love thee,” and three times Jesus 
charged him with some service for him; showing that Peter 
was freely forgiven and trusted, Peter learned from his own 
weakness that away from Jesus and with the enemies of Jesus 
is danger, temptation, sin; with him is strength, grace, for- 
giveness. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“Spit in His Face... Smore Him with THE PALMS OF 
Turrr Hanps.”—How strange it would seem to an Ameri- 
can, were he to enter a court-room, where a case was being 
tried in which the parties were greatly excited, if told that 
the provocation was that one man had become angry, and had 
spit upon the other. But I have seen men in the streets of 
Jerusalem, in their disputes, spit upon each other; and such 
cases have been brought up there in the consulate. Were 
vulgar and rude boys to do this, it would occasion no sur- 
prise; but for men in mature years to do it, seems almost 
impossible. Yet this is characteristic of Orientals, particu- 
larly of the Jewish phase of Oriental life. A man’s dignity 
suffers a terrible shock if his enemy spits upon him. The act 
expresses the greatest possible contempt. In New Testament 
times, for this offense a fine of four hundred zuz was imposed, 
amounting, some think, to sixty or seventy dollars. This 
indignity was offered to our Lord when he was undergoing his 
trial. We cannot understand what leads people to mock a 
prisoner in this way, unless it be the same motive which 
impels wicked boys to torment a captured animal. Justice is 
not served in any way by offering insults to those who are 


condemned to death. This opinion, however, has not always 


been held. In the East, and in despotic countries in general, 


to their animals; parents are cruel to their children; govern- 
ments are cruel to their subjects; there is no mercy for any- 
body. Curiously enough, it is found that people who have 
been accustomed all their lives to such treatment, are a long 
time in learning to appreciate acts of sympathy and kindness. 
From Hebrews 11 : 35-37, we learn what a variety of punish- 
ments were at that time inflicted upon supposed offenders,— 
torture, mocking, scourging, bonds, imprisonment, stoning, 
sawing asunder, and slaying with the sword. Our Lord was 
spit upon, mocked, buffeted, and smitten with the palm of 
the hand. The curious fact is here illustrated, that Orientals, 
in fighting, never strike with the fist; they invariably slap, 
or make a swinging movement with the arm extended and 
the hand open. Mocking prisoners was an unnecessary form 
of cruelty; but all punishments in the East partook of the 
same character. During the last war between Servia and 
Turkey, Christians were sometimes impaled by the Turks. 
This barbarous form of punishment has been practiced 
in several Eastern countries from the earliest times. The 
reproduction of the Assyrian sculptures known as “the Bala- 
wat Gates,” which date from about 850 B.C., furnish examples 
of persons undergoing this form of torture and death. This is 
mentioned here because the Assyrians were so closely related 
in many ways to the Jews, the Euphrates country being, 
indeed, their fatherland. In recent years, the executions of 
criminals in the Turkish Empire have been very few, owing, 
it is said, to the cxtreme reluctance of the Sultan to sign a 
death-warrant. Pity and relief, however, for those who suf- 
fer and languish in prisons, have not taken possession of the 
Turkish mind. If Christ was guilty of blasphemy, as his 
enemies alleged, he should, according to the Jewish law, have 
been stoned, as St. Stephen was at a later time. This form 
of death was horrible. The condemned was pushed from a 
place double the height of a man (Sanhedrin, vi., 4), and then 
his loins, chest, or head, were crushed with heavy stones that 
were cast upon him, Sometimes all the people joined in the 
stoning. 

“CuRsE AND SwEaR.”—One of the saddest facts in Orien- 
tal life is the prevalence of profanity. Everybody swears, 
unless it is a few who have been brought under special Chris- 
tian training in Protestant schools. An “oath for confirma- 
tion” (Heb. 6 : 16) was allowed; but Peter went farther than 
this, and fell into his old sailor habit of swearing. 


Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


GALILEE: Its INHABITANTS AND THEIR SPEECH.—Peter, 
though “ he denied with an oath, I do not know the man” 
(Jesus of Nazareth), might have known, without being told 
so, that his speech betrayed him to be a Galilean, and 
consequently a follower of Christ. The people of Galilee, in 
general, were distinguished from their countrymen in that 
they were a sort of rough, unruly, and easily excitable men, 
while the land they inhabited was the perfection of sweetness, 
beauty, and opulence. The book Zohar (Part II., on Exod. 
10 ; 26), speaking of Galilee as “the land in which the Mes- 
siah is to appear, and where all the dead are to rise,” seems, 
by this strange statement, to ascribe this preference to the 
excellency of this land above all other countries. And, in 
fact, even according to the opinion of men who lived in the 
most magnificent parts of sunny Italy, the Galilzan territory 
presented the most charming view, was extremely well culti- 
vated, and unusually rich in a variety of products. Mention is 
made of it in Joshua 20: 7; 21: 32; then again in 1 Kings9: 11 
and Isaiah 9: 1 (that is, 8 : 23, according to the Jewish chapter 
division) and in the Talmud, Tr. Erubin, 53 a, and Shebiith, 
chap. 9, in which latter place the “upper and lower Galilee” 
is spoken of. Upper Galilee was the “ Thule” of Judea, and 
half peopled by heathen ; in consequence of which the lan- 
guage was corrupted, and the people were held in low estima- 
tion accordingly. But these Galileans must not be mistaken 
for the sect of Galileans (Herodians) who, in “the days of the 
taxing,” taught that all foreign domination was unscriptural, 
and that it was unlawful to pray for foreign princes. Still, 
the Pharisees attempted to identify Christ and his disciples 
with this party, of whom the most violent, probably, were the 
“ Zealots,” who occur just before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and are perhaps referred to in Acts 21: 38. Howbeit, 
the people of Galilee were easily recognizable by their dialect. 
They did not pronounce words and letters with such distinc- 
ness and clearness as was demanded by the rabbins and preva- 
lent throughout the other parts of Judea (see Zr. Erubin, 
53 a); therefore they were not admitted as “readers of 
prayers” in public service (Megilla, 24 b) outside of Galilee. 
And yet a “ Rabbi Jose the Galilean” occupies a prominent 
position among the original rabbins; his son, R. Eliezer, is 
one of the ninety-one rabbins of the Mishnah, in whose names 
all the decisions, etc., were written down. And in Zr. 
Shabbath, in the chapter which begins with “Rabbi Aqeebah 
said,” we read: “Thus a certain Galilean preached: Praised 
be God who gave us a third law (first to Noah, second to 
Abraham) by means of a third (offspring in the family of 
Amram) to the third people (descendants of Shem), in the 





@ruelty is one of the most conspicuous traits. Men are cruel 





BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“Srrtmne WirHovt In THE Court.”—That is, the square, 
enclosed court, in the front of an Eastern mansion. It is open 
to the sky, and often paved or flagged. When some member of 
the family is dangerously ill in the night, or something serious 
is on hand, this open space is used by the domestics as their 
rendezvous. Should the weather be somewhat chilly, a large 
brasier is placed in the middle of this court, and coal fire ig 
kindled for the comfort of the servants, who stand, or sit 
cross-legged, around it. 

“To CuRSE AND TO SwEAR.”—Unfortunately, this is the 
characteristic and general temperament of the Oriental, 
When excited, nothing comes easier to him than to vent his 
anger in oaths and curses, no matter where he may be, or 
whom he may be addressing. For one mild Hillel, ninety 
and nine irritable Shammais may be found. We have seen 
sober-looking patriarchs act even in the midst of their fami- 
lies more like maniacs than anything else. It takes but afew 
moments for the clouds to burst, and then they squat down to 
weep as little children. They know it is wrong “to curse and 
to swear;” but they lack self-control. Compare Nehemiah’s 
conduct: “I contended with them, and cursed them, and 
smote certain of them, and plucked off their hair” (Neh. 13; 
25). And listen to Saul’s highly objectionable language 
towards his son Jonathan (1 Sam. 20 : 30). 

Bordentown, N. J. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Relate the conversation with Peter on the way to Geth- 
semane. How did he begin to verify his words at the time 
of the arrest? Why were his services not needed and out of 
place? (Matt. 26: 53, 54.) What is Matthew’s object in 
giving the details of the arrest? (v.56). What measure of 
devotion did Peter manifest on the way to the high-priest’s 
palace? Upon what charge was Jesus pronounced guilty of 
death? What prophecies were fulfilled in the palace of the 
high-priest? (vs. 67, 68; Isa. 50: 6; 53: 3.) 

Do our temptations generally come to us in an ordinary, or 
extraordinary, manner? (v. 69.) Howdid Peter’s temptation 
become a test of character? (v. 70.) Whatis our only safety, 
in view of the unexpected trials that overtake us? How soon 
did God give Peter an opportunity to retrieve his sin of denial? 
(v. 71.) When Satan has gained one advantage over us, does 
he retire, or does he increase his suggestions of evil? (v.72.) 
Of how many sins was Peter guilty in the second denial? 
How long did he have to reflect upon his conduct before the 
third temptation came? (v. 73; Luke 22: 59.) To what 
purpose was this respite from temptation? (v. 74.) How was 
his guilt augmented by the interval of time given? Of how 
many sins was he guilty in the third denial? In what ways 
is it possible to deny our Lord at the present day? How was 
Peter’s sin greater than that of all the disciples who forsook 
him and fled? Is it cowardice, or pride, which holds Chris- 
tians back from witnessing for Christ? How was Peter's 
memory refreshed respecting the warning which he had 
received? Give Scripture quotations showing the importance 
of memory in relation to religious life. How is the true 
child of God always affected when he realizes that he has 
been disloyal to his Lord? (v. 75.) How was Peter brought 
to a realization of this fact? (Luke 22: 61.) 


Philadelphia. 


—_ 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Before whom was Jesus tried in the 
palace? 2. Whoinsultedhim? 3. How was Peter let intothe 
palace? 4. Name the occupant of the palace. 5. Describe 
the court where Peter was. 6. Who were with Peter around 
the fire? 7. What did a maid first say to Peter? 8. Why 
did Peter wish to hide the truth? 9. What is the meaning 
of “I know not what thou sayest”? 10. How did Peter try 
to avoid further inquiry? 11. What was the second question 
and its answer? 12. How was the second answer more 
emphatic than the first? 13. How was it evident that “maid” 
and “fellow” should be supplied in verse 71? 14. What 
was the third question and its answer? 15. How was the 
third answer the most emphatic of all the answers? * 16. Why 
was Peter suspected? 17. What natural incident immedi- 
ately took place? 18. Why did Peter remember the word of 
Jesus? 19. What good do bitter tearsdo? 20. What notice 
did Jesus take of Peter in the palace? ,21. What had Peter 
once said about denying Jesus? 22. How long before the 
denial had Peter so spoken? 23. Why was Peter’s tempta- 
tion strong? 24. What lesson do I learn from Peter’s denial? 
25. Why is it hard to keep from a sin, although specially 
pointed out? 26. What effect did Peter think his swearing 
would have? 27. Why would it have been proper to confess 
Jesus, even in the palace? 

Superintendent's Questions—1. Where was Peter sitting? 
2, What was Peter afraid to do? 3. How many times did 
Peter deny Jesus? 4. How did Peter break the ninth com- 
mandment? 5. What other commandment did Peter break? 
6. What did Peter do when he came to himself? 





third month (Exod. 19: 1), on the third day (Exod. 19: 16).” 
Philadelphia, 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
if BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


* (Closing services in the form of a Bible reading.—Distribute 
the fajlowing references to different scholars, to be read by 
them as called for.) 

i. What were Peter’s protestations when Jesus told him 
he would deny him thrice? (Mark 14; 31.) 2 “Likewise 
also said they all;” were the disciples as good as their word? 
(Mark 14: 50.) 3. What two exceptions were there? (John 
18:15.) 4. Though perhaps lacking discretion, what proof 
did Peter give, a few hours before this, that he was no cow- 
atd? (John 18:10.) 5. What would you say Peter's first 
mistake was? (Matt. 26:58.) 6. After the denials and the 
oaths, what two things caused him to come to himself? 
(Luke 22 : 60, 61.) 7. What did he remember, and what did 
he do? (Matt. 26:75.) 8. What assurance had Peter, soon 
after this, that he was forgiven? (Mark 16: 7.) 9. What 
reminder of his three denials had Peter on a subsequent 
occasion? (Jolin 21: 17.) 10. Was Peter a courageous 
Christian after this, or a cowardly one? (Acts 4:13 and 
other references.) 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





PETER’S FALL, 


WARNED. «Siton®® Watch and pray.” 
ANSWERING, «Even it ikiust Bo” 
THOUGHTLESS. "hey'sti or nian’ snd teas 
COMPROMISING. fe wassitung with thgofticets 
HUMBLED, BeStutéurand wept 


WHEREFORE LET HIM THAT THINKETH HE 
STANDETH TAKE HEED LEST HE FALL, 

















REPENTANCE 
THE FALL, THE RISING. 
UNTRUTH. HE WEPT. 
DENIAL. HE WENT OUT. 
PERJURY. HE REMEMBERED. 


“ Rejoice not against me, 0 mine enemy : whenI 
fall, I shall arise.” ragprs 


Pi 











: HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus, and shall it ever be?” 

“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“ Didst thou, dear Saviour, suffer shame?” 
“Only an armor-bearer.”’ 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross,” 

“ My soul, be on thy guard,” 

“ Who’s on the Lord’s side? ” 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE TEN MINUTES A DAY SOCIETY. 


Of making many societies there is no end. And so 
long as every new society has its place and its mission, 
there is no reason why there should be an end of this 
multiplying of good agencies. 

The following circular tells its own story of a new 
society organized by readers of The Sunday School 
Times, and extending its influence beyond. 


THE TEN MINUTES A DAY SOCIETY. 


In January, 1886, The Sunday School Times published an 
pote called “‘ Ten Minutes a Day,” written by Mrs. Margaret E. 

angster. It was a sweet, helpful story of what one girl, 
who had neither money nor leisure, accomplished by working 
regularly, systematically, for tenminutesaday. One direct out- 
growth of the story, which was a true one, is the “ Ten Minutes 
4 Day Society,” or “'T. M. D. 8.,” as it is known to the initiated, 
Which first realized that it was a society about fifteen months 
after the article appeared, though it had really been in existence 
for about three months, - 

The aim of the society is a high one ; that is, the solution, for 
those who consider it wise, of thesproblem which has troubled 
hot a few of us, How to help those in need—those who are, as 
our Master has told us, his representatives on the earth—with- 
out interfering with the time beionging unquestionably to our 
home duties. The plan we offer has in it no complications, no 
sreat difficulties; it necessitates the organization of no branch 
societies, though these are always heartily weleomed ; it requires 
Sequaintance with no other members, All those who join 
simply pledge themselves to spend ten minutes every week-day 























on some work for other people, promising to make up lost time 
as soon as possible, And there are many who do not content 
themselves with the required hour per week. The expenses of 
the society are not great; but as the expectation is to send out 
a box once in about six months,—every other one being 4 
Christmas box,—it will readily be seen that a small fund for 
general expenses is necessary. So it has been decided to ask 
ten cents of every one joining the society, and to form an hon- 
orary membership, through which any éne interested in the 
work, but unable to give the time, can help it on by the gift of 
one dollar, thereby making himself an honorary member of 
the society. 

No specification has been made as to the kind of work under- 
taken by the members; but it is requested that no unnecessary 
expense be incurred, and that every article be simply made, and 
of real, practical value, Children’s clothing, plain dresses, caps, 
mittens, dressed dolls, aprons, anything which suggests itself 
as useful and suitable, will be gladly received. 

But, while we are always anxious to have things sent to us 
for distribution, no one need feel obliged to forward a single 
article, every one being at perfect liberty to give her things away 
when and where she thinks best, 

Do we not all realize that we are not doing everything in our 
power for the Master? Are there not some who are doing 
nothing simply because they have not the time to do much? 
May there not be others who, engaged in good work of other 
kinds, are yet neglecting “ these little ones for whom Christ 
died”? We do not wish our society to supplant, for any of the 
members, other branches of Christian work; but rather we hope 
that, before long, many will find it of real assistance in supple- 
menting these. 

The president of this new society, Miss Martha E. 
Maccarty, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, has this to 
say of the Ten Minutes a Day Society: 

“A friend and I, while at school in Wellesley, having 
read this story [of Mrs. Sangster’s], determined to spend 
ten minutes each day conscientiously in working for 
others. Soon we had members from different cities and 
states, and people living at great distances were asking 
for information in regard to forming branch societies. 

“Qur circlé has grown, but we want others to know 
the "joy we feel in this work. Mrs, Sangster is an hon- 
orary member, and has given us as a motto: ‘ Whatso- 
ever he saith unto thee, do it.’ Our society is at present 
but a little over a year old. It is almost impossible to 
tell how much has been accomplished in that time, as 
many who formed branch societies have not made any 
later reports. Our officers are from different states,—the 
president living in New Hampshire, the vice-president 
in New York, the secretary in Maryland, and the treas- 
urer in Massachusetts. 

“ There is no restriction as to age,—our youngest mem- 
yer being about nine years old, and our eldest over eighty. 

ys and young men have joined us. In Franconia, 
where our first branch was formed, the boys cut wood for 
poor people. Others canvassed the village, finding sev- 
eral religious papers, among them The Sunday School 
Times, which people were willing to send to missionaries. 
These same boys spent an hour éach a week collecting 
the papers, and once a month they were sent to some 
missionary. Lately we have had a library of worn Sun- 
day-school books given us. We have sent off one large 
box to a missionary in Minnesota, and we are getting 
one ready for a home in New York. We are undenomi- 
national, and are willing to give our help where it seems 
most needed. 

“Information may be had by enclosing a stamp to 
Miss Helen M. Curtiss, No. 1025 Harlem Avenue, Balti- 
more, Maryland,” 





THE SOUL WINNERS’ LEAGUE. 


Yet another new society is reported, by a correspon- 
dent from Peoria, Illinois, who writes: 

‘Enclosed you will find the pledge and cards of the 
‘Soul Winners’ League,’ organized by Mr. C. H. Yat- 
man, the well-known evangelist. Mr. Yatman held a 
series Of special meetings, a short time ago, in our 
city, which were most successful; and at their close this 
league was organized, with over a thousand souls pledged 
forit. We want a million members of this League, and 
we shall be under great obligation if you will publish 
the notice of it. 

The substance of the circular is as follows: 

The sole object of the Soul Winners’ League is to gather a 
company of Christians under one name, who will make it their 
aim and purpose in life to win souls for Christ. To become a 
member, fill in, prayerfully and thoughtfully, the pledge on 
the opposite page, and sign yourname. Thefi keep this in your 
Bible. Also fill in the postal card, and mail to the president 
of the League. 

There are no rules, no by-laws, no dues,—nothing but a fixed 
purpose. 

The following are the officers of the Soul Winners’ League: 

President: Charles A. Jamison, Peoria, Illinois. 

Secretary: Mrs. E. M. Bacon, Peoria, Illinois. 

Superintendent: C, H. Yatman, Newark, New Jersey, 








- _——— 
Should more pledges be wanted, write to either of the above, 
Once a year, or oftener, the superintendent will forward to all 
the members of the League a report of the work done and 
being done, ! ; 
It is hoped that all members, as they meet with success, will 
write to the superintendent of it. : 
Requests for prayer, if sent to the secretary, will be placed 
in the hands of the “ Prayer Circle.” ‘ 
To aid the work, the little “I will” cards, for inquirers, will 
be freely mailed to all who will write the president for them. ' 


PLEDGE. 


Helped by the Holy Spirit, and depending on 
the abundant grace of God, I hereby promise to 
WY GNG WA: cessiicascnres souls 

FOR CHRIST. 
Also, as a member of the Soul Winners’ League, 
to remember the Soul Winners in daily prayer, and 
to get others pledged to this same work. 


Name........ devctudediedvcnn besctcchsapunde¥ieds cb sceeeatete 




















And here is the form of the “I will “ cards: 


Helped by the Holy Spirit, 








CRETE 

Bae '* | wy the grave of God, from th 
JOHN 6 * 24, 

Ephesians 1:7, By the grace o , from this 
[saiah 4: day live a true and earnest 


6, 7. 
Corinthians 10: 13. 
Deut. 28 : 1-12, 
Revelation 21 : 7. 
Jude 
2 Corinthians 9 : 8, 


Christian life, trust in Jesus 
Christ for salvation, and run 
the race to the end. 














Charch Preference .....0i0. sosescess sscecgtoogeoess sosees 


Look not at self, but at Christ. Pray and read the Scrip- 
tures daily. Be filled with the Spirit. ©. H. YATMAN., 


(Mail to C. A. Jamison, Peoria, [11.) 

















BOOKS AND WRITERS.’ 


—_—————. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author: 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From, 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and. 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.J 





JEWISH THOUGHT AND WORK+ 


The Institutum Judaicum, of Leipzig, has received: 
frequent mention in these columns as a prosperous and 
important organization of Christian workers for the pur- 
pose of diffusing a knowledge of rabbinical literature 
among Christians, and of interesting the Jews in Chris- 
tian literature. This organization already has branches 
in nine European universities, and also a branch in 
America. Not merely the record of its work, but its 
literature, is widely commanding attention. Among its 
recent important publications are a volume, by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Weber, on the teachings of the Talmud; and a 
briefer work by Professor Dr. Franz Delitzsch, on the 
Jewish movement toward Christianity in Southern Russia, 

Weber’s work, which is really a new edition of the 
book published in 1880 under the title of System der 
Altsynagogalen Palistinischen Theologie aus Targum, Mid+ 
rash und Talmud, is the first satisfactory presentation of 
talmudic Judaism. This is a field of research in which 
considerable work has been done before; but in the. 
majority of cases the investigators proved to be not objec- 
tive scholars, but polemical partisans. Of this class 
Eisenmenger’s Entdeckes Judenthum is the classical exam- 
ple. This work uses, or rather abuses, the talmudic 
literature in order te make out as bad a case as possible 
against the Jews. In spirit it differs not much from. 
Pfefferkorn and his attacks on Reuchlin’s love of fairness. 
to the Jews in the days of the Reformation. 

Entirely different in spirit, but- written only for the 
purpose of illustrating the New Testament, are the 
Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae of Lightfoot (1658-74), of 
Schéttgen (1733), and of Franz Delitzsch (1876, in his- 





* Die Lehren des Talmuds, dargestellt von Dr. Ferdinand Weber, 
Herausgegeben von Franz Delitzsch und Georg Schnedermann, 
Leipzig : Derfiing und Franke. 1887. - 

Neue Documente der siidrussisehen Christentumsbewegung, 
Selbstbiographie und Predigten von Joseph Rabinéwitch. Herause 
gegeben vou Franz Delitasch. Leipzig: Dorfiling und Franke, 188%,'', 
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Leitschrift fiir lutherische Theologie). These are excel- 
lent collections of materials, which Weber however, 
enabled by his logical acumén, presents in a fair sum- 
mary of the post-biblical teachings of the Jews. His 
arrangement is sufficiently clear, so that his resuits can 
easily be used. 

Weber divides the work into two parts,—the first treat- 
ing of the general and controlling theological principles 
of talmudic Judaism; the second, of the application of 
these principles to the special doctrines of God, of the 
world and of man, of soteriology and of eschatology, 
together with the subjects naturally falling under these 
more comprehensive heads. His method is thetically to 
state the doctrines, and then by citations from the 
authorities to furnish the documentary evidences for his 
theses. The citations are, with very few exceptions, all 
translated. The author well and wisely does not attempt 
to give a system complete and as a rounded whole, of the 
doctrines of the Talmud. Such an attempt would end 
in failure, as the Jews never possessed a system of theol- 
ogy in the sense in which Occidental logic is accustomed 
to develop such schemes, For the Semitic Orientals, at 
least for the Jews, leading single dogmas, rather than a 
complete systemizing of dogmas, was the ideal of theo- 
logical thought. 

For tbe New Testament student this volume is of great 
importance. It gives him reliable data for the study of 
the Judaism that prevailed in the day of Christ, and 
thus enables him’ to understand the historical back- 
ground of New Testament history and teachings, the 
world of thought, ideas, and ideals that surrounded the 
Saviour and his disciples, and certainly influenced 
the methods and manners of their instruction. True, 
the documents from which this exposition is drawn are 
not cotemporaneous with the New Testament, but they 
are the outgrowth and the full development of the 
dogmas of Christ’s opponents. 

The second work referred to is really only a pamphlet, 
but qualitatively its importance is a hundred-fold that of 
many books ten timesitsbulk. Atthree different places 
—at Kishenev, in Southern Russia, under the leadership 
of the lawyer Rabinéwitch; at Tapié-Szele, in Hungary, 
under a learned rabbi Lichtenstein; and in Tomsk, 
Siberia, led by a banished merchant, Jacob Zebi Schein- 
mann (and all three independently of each other)—Christ- 
ward movements among the Jews have made their 
appearance. The first and principal one is that under 
Rabinéwitch. Itis notin any way the result of Christian 
mission enterprise, but a movement toward Christ arising 
in Israel, ending in the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth 
is really the fulfillment of Moses and the Prophets. In 
the heart of the traditional and talmudic Judaism of 
Eastern Europe, Rabinéwitch astonished his people, and 
indeed all Christendom, by declaring “Christ, our 
Brother,” as the watchword of a new Jewish-Christian 
communion, which should be modeled after the Jewish- 
Christian congregations of apostolic days, and should 
retain whatever of Jewish worship and beliefs seemed not 
to conflict with the full acceptance of the fundamental 
teachings of the New Testament. In character the move- 
ment was thus as peculiar as its appearance wassurprising. 

The accepted name of “ National Jewish-Christian 
Communion” fitly expresses their intent. Just how it 
came about that this strange but most promising move- 
ment assumed this shape was rather an enigma until 
Rabinéwitch, in this autobiography, which was written 
at the request of Delitzsch, informs us of his gradual 
development toward the acceptance of Christ. His 
account is as interesting as a romance, and is deeply 
instructive psychologically, as showing by what ways the 
Lord sometimes chooses to effect his purposes. Rabiné- 
witch was not brought to Christ, as were Neander, Phi- 
lippe, and other leading converts of our times, through 
Paul and Plato. He was first an extreme Talmudist, but 
anon learned how poorly this wisdom would bring about 
the genuine improvement of his people, which was his one 
and sole aim. He then thought of modern culture and 
civilization, but found that this too would not do so. 
After years of search he came to the conviction, through 
the independent study of the New Testament, that the 
only salvation and deliverance for Israel lay in the moral 
regeneration which the Gospel of Jesus Christ could 
effect. It is this story that is here unfolded. The analy- 
sis of the growth of Christian conviction in Rabinéwitch 
is interesting not only in understanding a new missionary 
factor and force in this the greatest missionary century 
since the days of the apostles, but also historically in 
making clear the origin and remarkable development of 
this new movement. 





The qualities that have charmed two generations of 
readers of Dr. Holmes’s verse appear with undimmed 





attractiveness in his latest collection, suggestively bear-, 


ing the poetic title of Before the Curfew, and Other Poems, 
Chiefly Occasional. Here are grace of thought, aptness 
of word, and lyrical beauty of song, applied to those 
themes of anniversary celebration, personal tribute, 
friendship, or beneficence, on which Holmes has so often 
sung. Physicians are counseled, society is laughed at 
or rebuked, education is lauded, and religion is reverently 
hymned,—perhaps, in the last instance, with the usual 
touch of that sectarianism which Holmes so vigorously 
condemns in others, but without unwholesome or endur- 
ing bitterness. Holmes is not an ideal or imaginative 
poet of the first class, but as American humanity’s “ oc- 
casional” singer he is unsurpassed. (7 < 5 inches, cloth, 


pp. vi, 110. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Price, 
$1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Gherarchia cattolica for the year 1888 contains 
valuable statistics which are interesting even for Chris- 
tians of non-Roman Catholic creed. According to this 
source, the whole Roman Catholic hierarchy consists, at 
present, of twelve hundred and fifty-four persons. The 
number of the living cardinals is sixty-one; so that, as 
the college of cardinals, if complete, must consist of sev- 
enty members, nine cardinalships are vacant. Leo XIIL., 
the head of the Roman Church, is given as the two hun- 
dred and sixty-third pope who has occupied the chair of 
St. Peter since its foundation. The great energy and 
talent of organization which has especially characterized 
Leo XIITI.’s work, is also shown in the fact that, during 
his pontificate, one patriarchate, nineteen archbishoprics, 
fifty-seven bishoprics, thirty-four apostolic vicariates, one 
apostolic delegature, and eleveh apostolic prefectures, 
were newly established. 


The second part of Dr. Jastrow’s Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud, and the Midrashic literature, has 
lately been issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
A review of the first ninety-six pages (Part I.) of this 
work has already appeared in these columns, As the 
book supplied a real want for students in the sphere of 
rabbinical literature in England and America, both Jew- 
ish and Christian scholars of the two countries received 
the first part with warm welcome. - Accurateness in 
philological research and conciseness of style—note- 
worthy features of ‘the first part—are also conspicuous 
in the second part. A list of abbreviations for the whole 
work is added, and will be of good service to students 
unfamiliar with Talmudic treatises and literature. The 
Dictionary, when completed, will contain about twelve 
hundred pages,—ten more parts being announced. It is, 
however, to be¢hoped that the author, encouraged by the 
support which his scheme has thus far received, will 
shorten the intervals between the parts yet to appear; 
and this especially in view of the fact that “the bulk of 
the work lies ready in manuscript.” Attention may well 
be called to the excessive difference in the price of the 
book in Englandandin America. According to the pros- 
pectus, the complete work, which is printed in Leipzig, 
will cost fifteen dollars in England, while students resid- 
ing in America, the land of the author’s own residence, 
are to pay a price of twenty-four dollars for the American 
issue. In other words, the Dictionary would, if imported 
from England, cost about four dollars less than the 
American price, even after the purchaser here has paid 
the postage and the custom-house duty. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 


[Bishop E. G. Andrews, D., D., in The Homiletic Review.] 


The polity of the church in any of its branches is fixed 
by no definite precept, but remitted to Christian judg- 
ment. Whether there be two orders, or three, or more, 
in its officers, whether liturgy be used or not, these and 
many minor matters are to be determined by circum- 
stances. The result is that there are many churches, 
and Iam gladofit. Wesee the varying angles of thought, 
and the diversities of taste and temperament. As to 
business, amusements, and political duties, we are not 
under the letter, but under the spirit; bound, not by 
individual precepts, but by general principles of love and 
loyalty to Christ. What kind of vocations, how much 
property to accumulate, prices, margins, interest,—all the 
details are left to the decision of the Christian, acting 
under the spirit of the Master. “May I dance, play 
cards, go to the theatre, the race-course, and gaming- 
table? I answer by asking if you believe that these will 














really advance you in holy living, in Christian usefulness, 
and in preparation for heaven. 

“May I vote for the lesser of two evils? How shall 
I act as regards war, and other political problems? In 
my family life, how long shall I insist upon maintaining 
my parental control, and how much shall I provide for 
the future of each child?” These and a thousand other 
queries find no direct answer in the New Testament, 
Why not? 

' 1, No book could anticipate and meet the complex 
and intricate conditions of life in detail. Islamism has 
imposed seventy-five thousand distinct precepts; really 
a small number compared with the uncounted circum- 
stances and needs of its followers. Thelawof permuta- 
tions shows us three hundred and sixty thousand ways in 
which the nine digits may be placed. This is but a hint 
of the complexity of ourenvironment. Our statute laws 
fill but a few volumes. The records of decisions, and the 
interpretation of statute and common law, fill libraries, 
Nothing less would answer here, if we are to demand a 
literal and specific precept as to every possible act in life, 

2. The highest culture of our moral nature demands 
its exercise in weighing each case, and determining it 
under the general law of obedience. God looks at the 
heart and the motive; we are apt to look at the external 
act alone. We, like the Pharisee, say, “I fast, I pay 
tithes,” and so on, but we fail to please God till we act 
on a higher and more scriptural plane of thought, He 
did his works to be seen of men. 

3. This is really in harmony with our own method of 
discipline. We say to children and servants at the first, 
“ Do this and that; refrain from this and the other thing.” 
We fence them about with precepts till they have learned 
our way and will. Then the letter disappears and the 
spirit dominates, So in the growth of the moral nature 
in ordinary life and experience. Thé law is made for 
the disobedient, but when the will of God becomes our 
own, and we are fully under grace, we are no longer under 
law as a school-master. It may besaid that there is peril 
im encouraging youth to assume manly functions, perilous 
to leave them to find the right way by using their edu- 
cated judgment. Yes, but there is no better way. Even 
when judgmentis at fauit, and errorinnocently committed, 
there may be a truer, more exalted character at work than 
in the case of one whose mechanical obedience is more 
exact as to the letter. 

4. This method fits Christianity to be a religion for all 
the world. It is not for one age, or one people, but for 
all time and all mankind. ! The church under Nero, or 
to-day formed under the political and social limitations: 
incident to despotism, would differ in polity, work, and 
worship, from a church in this land of religious and 
civil liberty. ; 

In the days of anti-slavery excitement, some ardent 
reformers sought to find scriptural texts to enforce their 
views. - Failing to find just the explicit language which 
would express their views in every particular, some were 
offended, and lapsed into skepticism. But the Bible car- 
ries the germinal and vital elements of all reform, of all 
that exalts, ennobles, and purifies society. It teaches 
that we are ail brethren; that we have a common duty 
and destiny. In Russia, and in the West Indies, and in 
this country, slavery and serfdom have been abolished, 
and with extending civilization the religion of Christ 
is multiplying its beneficent activities. In Paul’s day 
the church aimed to bear one another’s burdens, but the 
channels through which its philanthropy could work 
were meagre and few. Now, the church is rich, honored, 
and influential. It uses commerce, the arts, science, legis- 
lation, and education to bless the world. Its mission is 
to bring all things to the feet of Immanuel. 

In conclusion, two thoughts should be borne in mind: 

1. The fact that the New Testament is silent as to any 
question you may propose, is not of itself decisive. You 
could ask ten thousand questions, and find no definite 
answer in exact words as to what you should do or should 
not do. Look at the tendency of the thing. Will it 
make my heart and life better? Will it be a helpful 
example to others? 

2. Sympathy with God is indispehsable to the forming 
of aright judgment. If sin appears to us trivial, if there 
be no love for, and longing after, holiness; if gold be 
our god, or pleasure our aim, our spiritual vision is prac- 
tically extinguished. But if we have vivid conceptions 
of sin, its evil and its seductiveness, together with a sense 
of the weakness of our own purpose unaided of God, 
we shall look to him to illumine our hearts and fortify 
our judgment. Realizing the power of our example, we 
shall avoid the appearance of evil. Filled with the love 
of Christ and holiness, we will need no specific admoni- 
tion as to this or that self-indulgence, for we will lose 
the desire for questionable gratifications, We are not 
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under the letter which killeth, but under 
the spirit which maketh alive, Let us set- 
tle every doubt on this broad principle of 
loyalty to Christ. Walking in the light, 
and led by the Spirit, we shall walk at 
liberty; and our feet shall not stumble. 
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for Eastern sayings banks, insurance and trust companies, and not one dollar of principal or 


interest lost on a loan we have made. Our paid 


-in capital, $500,000, stockholders’ liability, 


$500,000, and surplus, $50,000, protects your funds in our hands; and back of us the land is the 


guarantoroftheloan. It is always worth from two to 


Are your funds drawing 6 per cent interest? 


and guaranteed by the Company. 


five times the amount loaned upon it. 


We offer two forms of security: 


First—Mortgage Loans on improved farms in Kansas, only. 
SEcoND—Debenture Bonds secured by First Mortgages on improved farms, held in trust 


Our connection with any loan we make never ceases until principal and interest is 


paid in full, 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 


Cuas. BARCLAY 
EASTERN OFFICES: 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Hayes & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


Gro. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 





728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS HO 


Money is growing more confident with us. Interest 


per cent per annum, $4,000,000 loaned without 


We have mortgages in amounts of $1,000 to $20,000 at 


We always cut down amounts applied for in each case to an amount that is safe beyond a doubt. 
Send for our new Investor’s Guides. Remit, with advice, to 


Marrisba 


THOMAS S. WILCOX, Manager, 
224 Market Street. 


, Pa.. Office | 


raies are lowering, but we will still net you 7 and § 
loss an investor. 
7 per cent, which we offer. 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 








Cent 


[At Davacisrs. Soott & Bowne, New York. 
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: Wii! §=g0 disguised that the most 

a delicate stomach can take it. 


-—- Remarkable asa 

wit, FLESH PRODUCER. 

“ Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


am SCOTT'S EMULSIO 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


















he gained 333g pounds, and recovered his usual health, 
by the use of MaGEr’s EMULSION. I take great pleas- 
ure in testifying to the excellent properties of Ma- 
GEE’s EMULSION.—J. H. Robinson, M.D., Baltimore. 


Frank W. Hennessy, Pawtucket, R. I., writes that 











asa 
the 
durable, and chee . Sent by mail, Circulars free. 


-ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
THIS NEW 


nn oem ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a pad different from all 
p others, is cup shape, with self- 

adjusting ball in centre, adapts itself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup holds the rupture just 
srson does with the finger. With light pressure 
ernia is held securely day and night. It is easy, 


GLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 





Adjustable Lacing Socket Legs. 
Best Limb Manufactured on the Face of the Globe. 
Write for Catalogue te 
ARTIFICIAL LIMB M’F'G CO., 
909 Penn Ave., tittsbargh, Pa. 








prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 


az peautlty (he Skin. 
SS. chapped and oily skin 


-_ 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it vourself. 


NVALIOS will find the desideratum in Ridge’s 
| we 44 It = econ, commas out oe 
suited to the weakest stomach, y it, dyspeptics 

and be convinced that it will not cause dissress’ 
Sold by druggists. 











UARANTEED FARM BONDS of the 
G KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO., of 
Atchison, Kan., Senator John J, Ingalls, President. 
Send for information to R. M. MANLEY, Manager 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
Capital $500,000 rom rata. 322 Chestnut Street 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Investment Securities, all guaranteed. 
Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72. Send for full 
information and references. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
\ Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, HANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAWE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 


giving your age. 
REAL ESTATE 


D ENVE INVESTMENTS. 

















$500 “rinsr’” 8% 
- Mortgage 

Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 

8* INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


{ 
"t 


‘We only handle bonds that are well 
secured; and guarantee the prompt 
payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 





J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, . 
Zansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 












oe 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,401,986.11. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD et 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 
H. M Le ie - der Biddl 
Th ontgom: exander a, 
J onn'T. oo ae : Charles P. Pero’ 
Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Femberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel W Ir. 
Charles 8. Whelen. 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
p ENveER-BANKERS-covorapo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely Fe oH _— M 
nm - 

real estate taken as security is personally examined 
by us before making loan. Investment securities for 
non-residents a specialty. Particular attention given 
to the investment of Trust Funds. Wecollect interest 
and principal, and remit to our castomersin New York 
exchange, without charge. Correspondence invited. 
We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New 
York. or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 


AIK E VIEW, tuy county 


Price @1@ inside, and @145 for corner lots. 
for an oran, 














7DANKING im all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SAKEANS GsBANK 
CHICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANSG 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT A FACTOR 
IN THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 


(The Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., in The Christian 
Union.) 





The Holy Spirit is constantly present 
revealing and interpreting truth. Our 
Lord told his disciples that they could not 
understand all he had said, and were not 
able to receive all he would like to teach; 
therefore he added: ‘‘ Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.... He shall take of 


mine, and shall declare it unto you.” That 
promise has been in process of fulfillment 
from that day to this. 
not understand the Teacher ; they thought 
he was to be a Jewish Cesar. 
in their hearts germs of truth which grew, 
but his earthly eyes did not see the har- 


The disciples did 
He planted 


vest. The minds of men were filled with 
heathen religions and pagan philosophies, 
Heathenism was in the blood. Not easily 
are tendencies changed which have been 
growing through generations. The words 
of Christ fell on ears accustomed to phrases 
of rabbinical refinement, of Roman law, of 
Stoic and Epicurean philosophy. Natu- 
rally and inevitably the Jews interpreted 
Jesus as if he were a Jew, and the Gen- 
tiles as if he were a Gentile. Christ was 
preached among Romans, and those who 
dwelt in the empire dreamed of a new 
state with Christ as emperor. The truth 
of Christ was forced into their cast-iron 
theory of a nation. But as seeds growing 
in crevices of rock sometimes split the 
rock, so it was impossible long to confine 
to the ideals of a single people that which 
was intended for the world. 

After a few centuries the Roman Church 
became only another form of the Roman 
State. Christ seemed buried forever. But: 
progress by growth is the universal law, 
The kingdom comes not with observation. 
Then Luther arose, and the power of a 
corrupt hierarchy was broken. The theory 
of authority in religion, which was a relic - 
of barbarism, received its death-blow. The 
fact that men are not judged by inexorable 
law, but that salvation is a free gift for all 
who believe in Christ and do their best to 
follow him, received its proper emphasis 
for the first time. It required more than 
a thotsand years for the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith to be understood, but the 
time came at last. 

After the Roman spell had been broken, 
a period of theological chaos intervened. 
Truth had to be restated and adjusted to 
a newenvironment, Calvin and Arminius 
appeared, one emphasizing the absolute 
will of God, and the other the free-will of 
man. Each had truth, but neither was 
large enough to see the truth held by his 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000.00 | brother. So the battle went on, but it was 
Reserve for Reinsurance and | a oo.s7s.82 | the kind of fight that a tree has with earth 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 411,577.28 | and storms: all the time the truth was 


growing. Jonathan Edwards was the suc- 
cessor of Calvin, and John Wesley of 
Arminius. Again two leaders had truth, 
but both had narrowness of vision. One 
emphasized divine sovereigniy, and the 
other individual responsibility. Calvin 
and Arminius, Edwards and Wesley, did 
magnificent work ; they were true apos- 
tles: they held, like torches, truth which 
the world needed. But the Spirit of God 
was not confined to them. In a thousand 
homes and ten thousand hearts, by the 
sweet and tender ministrations of father- 
hood and motherhood, he was bringing 
men to realize that, while the will of God 
was absolute and the will of man free, still, 
back of all theories and philosophies, one. 
fact was throwing its radiance over the 
whole life of man, and that was the divine 
Fatherhood. Christ said that the whole 
duty of man could be condensed into the 
two commandments of love. Hesaid that 
God in eternity was revealed in himself, 
in spirit, purpose, and method. He said 
that men did not understand it then, but 
that the Spirit would interpret it unto 
them. Has that promise been fulfilled? 
The race has been led to a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the teaching of Christ as fast 
as it was possible. Even now we have 
little more than a hint of the richness and 
love and helpfulness of his teaching, sim- 
ply because our poor, untrained, conceited, 

rejudiced minds are only partially open. 

ut how constantly the truth has grown! 
No more quibbling about whether the 
Spirit proceeded from the Father and the 





CITY, COUNTY AND 
SCHOOL. 4 to 7 per cents 
@ forsale. Send for Bond List. 


Son, or only from the Son; no more 
inquisitions and burnings for those whose 
fos crime is loyalty to conscience ; hardly 





N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
56 Devonshire 





Conservative,safe,profitable. Circulars and references 
mailed. H.B.Chamberlin & Bro.,Box 19s4,Denver,Col. 


17M 
115-117 Monroe St, Pst 


any more interpretation of the words of 
the divine Christ as if he were a magnified 
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jan tsar. Certain great truths at last 
Fomuminons, sublime; the saving act, 
faith, which is only another name for 
trust ; the one name for God used by 
Christ, “ Father ;” no great things to be 
done to win God’s love; the cross the 
symbor of everlasting love in voluntary 
sacrifice; tite, death, judgment, eternity, 
all in the hands of the Father and under 
the guidance of the Spirit who never 
Jeaves, but daily leads to larger truth! 
This is that to which the world has been 
jed. Augustine was great and good; but 
when he died, the Spirit did not cease 
moving on men, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, 
Edwards, Maurice, Bushnell, were great 
and good, but the Spirit did not leave the 
world with them. And truth will not 
come into its final expression in your 
words or mine. I wish I could live a 
thousand years and see my Master with 
the light and glory in which the Spirit 
will reveal him then; and see humanity 
when the truth that God is the Father of 
all, and that men are brethren, has had a 
thousand years more to influence human 
thought and life. And yet such longings 
are unnecessary ; for the Spirit has already 
taught us that death cannot touch eternal 
life, and that those who have come to 
know God, even so dimly as you and I, 
shall, perhaps sooner than we dream, see 
him as he is. 

Fatherhood “and brotherhood, and be- 
tween them One who is at once Father 
and Brother,—to this-the slow centuries 
have come, through struggle and midnight 
and storm and fire,-and revolutions in 
which nations were obliterated, and mas- 
sacres in which whole churches perished. 
The truth could not die; it has grown, 
rent rocks of false philosophy and preju- 
dice, risen out of martyrs’ ashes and St. 
Bartholomew’s massacres and communistic 
carnivals of death. And still the Spirit is 
Jeading humanity onward and upward. 
In the progress 6f men in knowledge of 
truth, the Holy Spirit has been a con- 
stant factor. 





THE CHILD’S INDIVIDUALITY. 


[The Right Rey. A. W. Thorold, D.D., in 
_ The Churchman.] 


A father must expect his girls to rule 
him. He may be able to manage his boys; 
of all delicious and irresistible tyrannies 
fir me that. of an affectionate daughter. 
fshe knows her power, she is queéfir” (She 

ins to rule about fifteen.) ~ <@ #9.7"- 

he first parting—for whiéh,“indeed,; 
there has been secret preparation ever since 
the moment of birth—is when the child, 
atthe watershed of its conscious person- 
ality, recognizes its individuality, with 
more or less tact and resolution asserts it, 
in course of time proceeds to put it into 
practice, and ultimately, whether in the 
choice of a profession, or in the formation 
of friendship, or in the revolt of opinion, 
or in the change of faith, or in the leaving 
of home, or—by the passing into the in- 
visible—departs, whether in body or soul, 
or both, oot the parents stay behind. Too 
much patience and skill and gentle con- 
siderateness can hardly be given to this 
difficult transition-time, when freedom and 
authority, the growing rights of life, and 
the unrepealed laws of parenthood, have 
to be recognized and reconciled. Some 
features of this time must not be taken too 
seriously. From others there wiil be a 
reaction presently, and an equilibrium 
found again. 

Let a parent offer friendship. It. will 
not always be accepted, it cannot be quite 
practicable, for real friendship requires 
equality, and parents and children never 
can be quite equal, never can walk together 
on level ground. Still, it is right to offer 
it, and it brings a sense of relief. Change 
in religion—especially if before maturity 
—is the hardest trial; the love may still 
remain, as true though not as delightful 
a before; but there are circumstances 
under which a changed faith means— 

asm. There are partings which are but 
the extension of the family life, and the 
nultiplication of the family joy. Occa- 
sionally they bring unmixed happiness ; 
sometimes the joy is very mixed indeed 
On one side, while reasonable and even 
beautiful on the other. 

_ When an attractive wolf in man’s cloth- 
ing climbs over into our quiet sheepfold 
and attracts Red Riding Hodd away, it 
0€s come quaintly home to us that once 
We did the same thing ourselves, years ago, 
and we felt neither injustice nor shame. 
ere, too, there is compensation. When 
We are gone—and after sixty the secret 
eart often’ counts the waning years in 
font, and wonders, not without a little 





natural sadness, what these dear, bright 
hearts will do without those to whom they 
have gone for everything (and got it) ever 
since the beginning of their life—it may 
be a comfort to be assured that me will 
be cared for, and still loved; that though 
their father’s chair be empty, and no 
mother is left to smile her tender wisdom, 
some one else has offered to take and fill 
that place, so far as it can be filled. Be- 
sides, there may be now opportunity of 
learning, what Victor Hugo ne pleasantly 
called “art d’étre grandpere.” Of allde- 
lightful relationships under the sun, can 
there be any so entirely delightful as that 
of a grandparent, or so irresponsible? 
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WANAMAKER’S. 


THE STORE I8 CHEERFUL IN THESE FIRST SPRING 
days. A careful observer may study things pleas- 
antly and profitably. The useful arts find here their 
best expression—retail trading its highest science. 

Dress MATERIALS OF ALL SORTS SEASONABLE AND 
reasonable. 

All-wool Henriettas. Silky finish. Every shade 
delicate. 45in. 85c, $1, $1.25. 

Cashmeres, a little less silky-faced, 50c to §1. 

Challis quaint and demure have no rivals. 
have the prices, 50 and 60¢, 

Silk-and-wool Crépe Cloth, Nota biterépy. Glint- 
ing of silk everywhere like diamond dust. ‘41 in., $1. 
Lovable in any view. 

“Shepherd Plaids.” Checks that everybody likes. 
In eleven choice color couples. 75c from $1. 

Cool, crisp, comfort-giving Linen Lawns, 22c to 40. 

Outing Flannel, almost as light and cool as batiste. 
For seashore or mountain or anywhere. Ask for Cey- 
lon Flannel. 

Anything Flannel for boating, tennis. or tramping; 
for in or outdoors. ‘Ihe whole Flannel story wou 
fill the paper. 

*“ WANAMAKER WEARWELL” IS THE BEST $3 SHOE 
formen. Noguesswork. Seamless calf vamp, kid top, 
smooth, solid leather insole. Lace, Congress, button. 
Every pair warranted ; you shall have pair for pair ¥ 
they turn out amiss. 

Say whether your foot is medium or full width. 
Sent anywhere without extra cost. 

EVERY KIND OF BLANK Book FR80M A CaP 12M0 
Cash to a Royal Ledger. 

Count by the 100 pages, 100 so much, 200 so much. 
xos know just what you buy. Save on almost every 
size. 


One of the novelties: Vacation at Book. 
aot leaves and portfolio combined; seal binding? 





Nor 


If you can’t come to the store, write for samples 
or goods—or information about them. 


JOHN WANAMAKER,, 
Philadelphia, 








THE BEST WAY 


To get a FIRST-CLASS Watch 
is in our Co-Operative Clubs. 


FINE WATCHES 
atthe LowestCash Prices, ONLY 


$1.00 aWeek,e4 


Thousands of the best $38.00 
Gold Watch ever made are sell- 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. 
This is the Best, Cheapest, Most 
Convenient, and only co-operative 
System of selling watches, ef 
watches ate American Lever Stem 
Winders, containin every essen- 
tial to accuracy and durability, and [ieee 
have in addition, numerous other im- 


vements found in no other watch, 
The are absolutely the only Dust fee 
rd Damp-proof Movements [if 


an ; 
=m made in the id, and are iii 
% jeweled throughout with 
enuine Rubies. The 
atent Stem Wind 
; and Set is th 
am, andsimplestmade. They 
t are fully equal for 
Oy appearance,accu- 
NGA Facy, durability, [fi 
and service to 
iq any $75. Watch 
fy Our co i 
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Offices Everywhere. 
The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


Three Wonderful Sewing. Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread), 


“it runs with a breath.” 





THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpier than any other, 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 
Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 


Perfection Guaranteed, 


OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) New York. 








‘ools believe in 
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LAWN FERTILIZERS 


CUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SULD! NEW Edition ONLY ${.75.] AGENTS 


at SARATOGA” 


tif “ Keenes' cncctanehe trees Ez 
xcrucistingly funn "— Weekly Witness, “Bitterest ana, 
—Rev, J. P, Newman,D.D, See Fei ine M 
81.25. Apply to HUBB D RO! 
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WANTED! 
BIG TERMS! 


‘ can’t they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 
ious humor.”— Will leton. ** Full of genuine wit.”— 
be amusing." —Rore BE, Cleveland 
re coated with exhilarating fun.” 
ney. One book AS OUTFIT by mail, 
e, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


supernatural thin, 








THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN i55 WOMEN. 


By Laura C. Holloway, author of “The Ladies of the White H “# 
first week ; another, ® in 12 calla, No book so popular as this, A omse Whntad Syeriwiere. $e 228 
Mberal pay. Address, - H. WOODWAKD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
















cal, costing lese than one cent 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


1 WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 
and women all over the 
sell the M 


_ BAKER'S ! 
Breakfast Coca, | see. eueaase eat Se 


Warranted absolutely pure & Wash 


ay on two weeks’ tal. on ogre} s “4 
urned at my expense if n ry. 0 
canthus tb for thomecives. n’t fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated circular with outline of argue 
ts to be used in making sales. J. » sole 
.. St, Louis, Mo., or box 1933, New York City. 
Bent “joe weeks’ trial to for their own use 
whetel mo Agont, Ask partisulare about Free 








jess) | START MEN | 


and WOMEN of small means in Home Pho 

It pave bi om other business in pA dopey Sry 4) ; 
©, or from house to house. The novel surprise of a man # 

with complete apparatus, appearing at the door Teady to phota, 
thing. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, u, : 
profitable orders i nine ous peyton Danae A good, h fehfule - 

u ness, suitable for e sex; no experience re- 

tf Send for a copy of the “ New Process Ttustrateds 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—-COMFORTINGC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


LY eer 
dais Bargains ‘Scores, 





‘or iculars 


‘owder and PREMIUMS. 
address 





aay beeen APY. 


ree). Sample Photos, 10cents. FRANKLIN PUTNA 2 
Wir & Dealer im Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 CanalSt..N.¥ “ 








A complete garment worn f 
the corset or flannels, phan 4 ' 
the elothing from pers: 
ry Cb than dress shields, one | 
pair doing the work of six. 

isses’ bust measure, 





Bd ts “ or Mill etek ho "3, . 
end Money by P. 0. Order i AGiRTep. 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 - 


aday at home selling the Nickel Tidy 








Holder, Every family buysthem:. La- 
dies,men,@ children sell them. maple apriceaby mail, 
16c, in 2e. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,Q. ° 

aid to live men to intro 


IBERAL SALARY fice “Cur on new 


plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for RPE : 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, } Pa. 





$5 to $1 A DAY. Wanted” “ous “agent 
writes ; “1 make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can eit 





“ woobD's a” 


SPICES. 
Pungent, 





3 
. 4 GENUINE SELECTED 
> 


jf ov Aromatic, Economical, 
& THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 


every day in the year. 4 Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays,” Termsfree, J.H. Earle, Pub.,Bostom 


wanted to take subscriptions for TH 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, With 
its great Premium picture, “ Christ Before, 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sundays. 
schools, free. 95 Chambers St., N. Y. City, 








INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


tin cans at 7ic. STEP WHITMAN & 


No trouble, no polling, aiwaye ready, Put up in 1 
EN F. SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The ONLY WELL DRILLER © 





ClubSystem brin; 
them within e 
reach of every one. 
Agents Wanted. 


| The Keystone Watch Club Co fe 
ga 926 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. jig 
ef We refer to any Commercial Agency. 


ig ALM INGTON 
a N N 
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SEND 7c. tonerzicees fe seaage 





S Damoeds, Clocks sinerware se We ecil 
direct to prices, 











consumers at w 
and pay no commissions, 
article, a a AEGE 
20 North Winth Street, bene RacseLe. 
pee ae Looe daca h ~ ty 4 
8am ples Oo: ‘ore! 
American writi 
Out of SEG Varies 
00 ©. Beatie 
5 u 
Paner? siseirse 
it Devonshire t.. 
Mail rates 16e. perl. | “FORTE m pomp, 
Express often cheaper. ' and Busxer HILL 








OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

uund.—Sell direct from milis to the consumer, 

Sam Te sheots of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

bum of sheets to @ pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
H. H. Canter & Kakkick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


C ree, ree ae 
P ews: e 

PRIN Newspaper sise, 4. Type-sei 

our Wiisend 2 stamps for catalogus gus of 

Ee CARDS Sev. Wolsey & Co.,Meriden,Ct 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 








IMPROVED 





HIRES’Ro 











Women, and Child 


OT BEER 


ea.thful Temperance Drink for Men, 
ren. 265c, packet makes 5 galions. 
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Id on 


arantee. tested ten days 
yment is asked. foot 
e. 


akes wells 10 to 1,000 
deep. An expert instructor free to start each machine. 
8 sizes, with or without traction, Sold direct to users. 


Keystone Driller Co., L't’d, Box 28, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
THE BENGE .COLAEP 07 




















STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604, 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-B8LOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES, 
yWEW, AND BARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
Spring Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES. New Chrrsanthe 


VEGETABLES. Beerytbing son fe eWEW 














Send your old Glasses by 


a pelt of our Solid Gold 8; 
This mae f fitting e oavar falls. Batiktaction 
o' on, 

| M Zin 


money refunded, . ZINEMAN & BRO,, Optic 
18 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





mail, 
We'll take egact size from them and send 


r ex ss te We otter Cho 
and ST ELT! 
des oer Rew COLE is 


hiusireted describes over 1800 NEWEST and 
ct | PLANTS apd BULBS, and tals iow to gree 
= for it. bye Years Bh dy Seer 68 Large 





Greenhouses, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. _. 
Inns, | SOae GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








[May 12, 188g, 





























{ARs Y> 
WY — 
TOO EASY. 


Ki leanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
what is ‘he best medicine for dirt? 
Bapolio! Give 


Johnnie (indignantly)—Humph |! 
me a hard one. 

‘‘A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for all cleaning purposes except the laun- 








: Né. 6. Copyright, March, 1887.] 
Beautiful an ti «i 
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Stained 


Glass 
SUBSTITUTE: 


aT are om =. pane = Bs ag sy Rcasaiogee 
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W. C. YOUNG, "sateeaee ane ET 
CHURCH Pews, Settees, Chairs, Saptey echo 


pire yand iy Seatin ‘ake Pul- 
hairs, ete. BAXTER 
WORK 











matter. 


age. 


this proposition. 


Teachers ”’ 


From The Examiner, New York. 
If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the agen gts Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. “rt 
bmn ne the material results of long study and wide 
rience so be and admirably, it is written ina 
le so easy and attractive, and ¥ displays | atonee- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed. 
that he must be impervious indeed who is not inspired 
and stimulated by it. . .. There is ng A little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal sin the 
bear equally well on the art of putting Lf in 4 
pulpit, so as to increase the preacher’s power 
ng.and holding the mind and moulding the x, “4 
his hearers, It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and pr er in the land. 


From The IUustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
SoS Oye Sa Seve Sy first, in eral, it is 





uincturer, 244 & 2 Sad 
nd for catalogue. 


-BWAN 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 sone STREET, BOSTON. 


here is pod a dul line ‘in it aden fairly 
sparkles even while d' ng the 

The author’s editorial tohiniong tes taught 
ut his weighty Leap so as to com- 
mand attention and a make t desired im ion. 
The book is nae and wie Dr. Trumbull has no 





ins Si idea ae Us A. 
HURCH 


x IMPORTERS OF cHURe ’. 
4 ‘ 
D. OSTERMOOR & SON AAs. 


fees Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Ben ormerino. Also Iron Banner Stands, 75c. 

nd for illustrated price-list. C. A. HART & €O., 
133 N. 3a Ste. | Pr Sn diadelphata, o> Pa, 


one eat ht. 


OIL GASor ELECT RIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors and 
© Chandeliers 
hag” Facey oe aed Oatalogues 
W ELER REFLEOTOR CO. 
am ‘on St, | ete 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. hicago, . 4 
14 So, Broad St. Philadelpiiis, Pa 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satistton. ge ntéed, or nosale, Es- 
timate givenct and descriptive cata- 
logue — on application. 

















WEIDENER. 
No. 36 skin 2a St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Mg ore 
ET Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent Wg 


‘VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, \: 
McShane Bell Foundry | 


Finest Crade of Bells, 


anv Prats for CHURCHES, &e. 
oer r Price and Catalo Adi dresd 
SH eG 











Mention this po aes TA £o- 
will sail 


EGYP A SELECT PARTY “yor ans 


omg 2 Land, Greece, Turkey 
Cities of Cundaaenl is 


e Nile, and the Chief Coun- 
ae SOUTHERN 
FRAN 


E, ITALY, = I Cl 1 LY. 
& RA INCE Mag en for cire 
cular. E. TOURJEE, Franklin ay Seuteo. 





RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, ants woe | between 
NEW RK and ANTW a 
PHILADELPHIA and ANT wr RP. 
Ley cabin, ba ong exoarslon, 9120 toGis0. Second, 
; excursion, A Steerage, low rates. 
‘S R WRIGH & NS, General Agents, 
307 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 6 Bowling Green, N. Y. 





TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 


PHIL ADELP HEA, Pa. 


‘oes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes bres ¥ views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His enggestions are opincntiy prac- 
tical and practicable. without any 
goodishness, keeps steadil ly in the Sceherb view the 
ont object of the » teacher 8 work in training the chil- 
for Christ and for service in his church. 


From The . Boston, Mass, 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly In arrange- 
ment, simple in re comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to existing conditions, and holdin 
up the object of the work faithfully above the wor 
itself. r books have been written on the subject 
and Sith tne same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this. . 

resume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
i ture of its own sort for some years to co’ 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but a7, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by ms sted illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and humor. 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and epeneis 4 his 
work, and without being reatly helped to pe mf 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit 1 ty 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, a. 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass, 
A valuable treatise itis. Let no one comhere upa 
tre of a didactic 1 Ab _ ulsive composition, from 
the use of the word “ It is a “live” book 
from title-page to Sonelaaiea. “The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 


A remarkable mens ¢ that will prove 2 sendord for 
Sunday-school teac' . The volume is rich in con- 


1 ee 


A person cannot always tell from an advertisement of a 
book whether or not the book is one that he would like to have. 
A five minutes’ examination of the book itself would settle the 
We have enough confidence in the good faith of our 
subscribers to give them all an opportunity to examine Dr. 
Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers,” 
them under any obligation to buy it. The plan is this :— 

Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have the 
book sent to him for examination, the publisher paying the post- 
After looking over the, book, the subscriber may either 
retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost 
of return postage, which is fourteen cents. 

The book has already had a wide sale, but there are thousands 
of Sunday-school teachers who have not even seen it. 
are one of these, it is hoped that you will respond at once to 
All you will need to say is this: —In accord- 
ance with your offer, please send me a copy of “Teaching and 
for examination. ~*» : 


without putting 


If you 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing peter sone Smo! to yey Sunday-school in 
this day of “ Hi ” than that each of its teachers 
should be furnis ed with a coh. of Teaching and 
Teachers. bably no man—certainly few—can be 
more ‘a ct to teach” teachers than this author— 
H. Cla; mbull.... Those who feel that our methods 
are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 

at the — of the Bible from our classes—at 
the wealt en and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of Fan n the multiplicity of contrivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. He is not a mere theorist who sits in 
& quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine o we he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
in church and mission is. What 


work, 00) 
~ red, an aaeaies, 5 Ke Gt subject, is i experie has 
ears and many lence. 
ove earnestly commend tne book to all 


From The Christian Union, New York. 

Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in pg ee 7. reading this book. It is by far the 
best that has y ,or is likely toa pear, on 
this topic, and ‘he ‘ oroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to study these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Suede cenen worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, a rat. tor, as well, who would keep 

: to _ + times h a this line of effort, should havencosy 

l’s most excellent and t! thorough wor! 

Tt is by Fail "odds the most com pty apt ond valuable 

book of fits kind yet presen this class of workers. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best me of instruction and 
government in inapaason 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
supply th themselves with it. It is a normal course in 
We predict a large ceedintion for ‘this al able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa, 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, ming interested in it—as they 





jap attractive in aris, ” practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 





One copy of the book mailed, .. 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Estab. 1878 KANSAS cae we Incorp. 1886 
— An Capital, ~ $1,000 1099-00 


OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE, TE Mon T- 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 


SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its meritsas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

= open = y ane of Bey my Yo = 
e it on Ask bh for it. 

D. $s. nS WILIBERGER. P Prop., 283. x 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


The Spring Rush 


Owing to the great demand made upon us fi 
the special baragains we have been selling fox 
some time, we have concluded to continue the 
offering during the present season. Customers 
will find in the usd oat taken from our regu- 
lar stock and reduced, and not inferior qualities 
mixed with them, as is sometimes the case with 
others. The truth of our statements can onl 
be proven by an examination, which we invite, 
Our regular customers will do well to supply 
their needs as early as possible, as the season 
is short, and the stock is rapidly diminishing, 
The following i is the list : 


Axminsters, $1.25; regular price, $1.75. 
— best grade, $1.05; regular price, 
Velvets, 2d grade, 95c.; regular price, $1.30, 
Body Brussels, best grade, $1.10; regular 
, . 


sate —s 24 grade, 90c.; regular price, 


Tapestry Brussels, best grade, 65c.; regular 

price, 80c. 

tomer Brussels, 2d grade, 5240.; ; Tegular 

price, 650. 

Ingrains, best ex-super, all wool, 60c.; regu. 
ldr price, 750. rf lage 

Ingrains, best eeeayee cotton chain, 50; 

regular pri price, 650 

All Carpets are guaranteed as represented, 

Our regular line contains the latest styles of 

every grade, and can be obtained at the low. 

est market rates. 


The Chlidema, 


In choice patterns and colorings, is among the 
Carpets to which we have — en special atten. 
tion to please those who desire fine works of 
art. Furnished in Rugs of all sizes. 


John & James Dobson, 
Falls of Schuylkill 
Carpet Mills, 
809, 811, & 813 Chestnut St., Phila, 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMCUTH ROCK $9 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats . 

at proportionate prices. 

Owing to the a 
unmet of mail 

ceived from New York ¢ cy 

apes web A ng} 


BROADWAY, ©o _— 
Stewart a 








DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


where our New York cus 
tomers may call and be 
measured, without the 
trouble of writing us. Bat, 
if our are so desirable 
in New Werk surely they 
must be bargains to the 
customer in the country, 
where clothing is higher. These goods are within the 
reach of e uy one in the United States, all at the 
pr’ ex cost of tage or expres’. 
ng | Mine of 6 cents we mail samples of cloth 
select from, self-measurement blanks, and a 4+ 
inch h linen tape-measure. If you cannot wait for sam 
ples, tell us about what colo" you grote send us your 
vaist, inside-leg,and hip measures, toget. jer with $3. 
and 35 cents to prepay express or postage, and we wil! 
guarantee safe delivery and perfect sat: sfaction. For 
any cause, we refund money upon —— or make 
another garment if men desires. The Amert 
== m Express Co. (capital, $20,000,000) will prom plly 
reply toany inquiry sent P their Boston office. Addie 
mail to us at Boston office. 
PLYMOUTH BROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Disgusted 


with the old door mat that don’t half 
clean the feet? Try the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. It’s neat, 
strong and DOES what it’s made for. 
Their Steel Picket Fence don’t cost 
much and would improve your place. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falis, Pa. 
118 Chambers Street, New YORE; 
107 Dearborn 8t., CHIcaGo, 


USE 
STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and Cheapest, Warranted 200 yards. 
Sold by all Leading Goods and Notion Jobbers 


hod — 




















se e free. FACTORY, 
permet +) North 6th &t., Palace, Pa. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


: Gee? SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 











THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes,will be sent 
to Saw. one who will mention where this advertisement 





Limited 607 Market St., 
Send 25 cents for Dinstreted catalogu 


was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, to 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, ind. 





Made from cedar trees. Bestinthe world. For sale 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for tuem. 
CEDARINE Pianosnorur-| JAMES McCREERY & CO.,, 


Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 





by all furniture dealers. 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 











‘bbe Dubay eChOO) Times intends Contin only eb vettiinmener eat ote Sestwerthe, Should, however, an oevertipaanes oo pity ueb ee 





i refund to subserivers any 


that 





